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CHAPTER XIII. 
A VERY LONG CHAPTER, WITH WHICH WE 
CONCLUDE THE SECOND VOLUME. 

As it was late that night, Joey did not open 
the packet delivered to him from Spikeman un- 
tilhe arose the next morning, which he did 
very early, as he thought it very likely that he 
might be apprehended, if he was not off in good 
time. The packet contained a key, £20 in 
money, and a paper, with the following leuwer.— 

‘My Dear Boy,—As we must now part, at 
least for some time, I have left you money suffi- 
cieut to set you up for the present; I have en- 
closed a memorandum, by which I make over to 
you the knife-grinder’s wheel, and all the fur- 
nitare, books, &c., that are in my rootns at Dad- 
stone, the key of which is also enclosed. I 
should reconimend your going there, and tak- 
ing immediate possession, and as soon as I have 
time I shall write to the woman of the house, to 
inform her of the contents of the memoran- 
dum; and I will also write to you, and let you 
know how I get on. Of course you will now 
do as you please; at all events + have taught 
you a profession, and have given you the means 
of following it. I only hope, if yon do, that 
some day you may be able to retire from busi- 
ness as successfully as [have done. You will, 
of course, write to me occasionolly, after you 
know where lam. Depend upon it there is no 
profession so near to that of a gentleman as 
that of a travelling tinker. 

Yoursevertruly, Aveusrus Spixemay. 
‘N.B. There is some money in the old place 
to pay the bill at the cvttaze.’ 
1 


Oar hero considered that he could not do bet- 
ter than follow the advice of Spikeman. He 
first wrote a few lines to Mary, requestiog that 
she would send her answer to Dudstone: and 
then, having settled with the hostess, he set off 
with his knife-grinder’s wheel on his return 
home to what were now his apartments. As he 
was not anxious to make money he did not de- 
lay on his road, and on the fifth day he found 
himself at the door of the alehouse near to Dud- 
stone, where he had before left the wheel. Joey 
thought it advisable to do so now, telling the 
landlord that Spikeman had requested him so 
to do; and as soon as it was dusk our hero pro- 
ceeded to the town, and knocked at the door of 
the house in which were Spikeman’s apart- 
ments. He informed the landlady that Spike- 
man would not in all probability return, and had 
sent him to take possession, showing her the 
key. The dame was satisfied, and Joey went 
up stairs. Assoon as he had lighted the can- 
dle, and fairly installed himself. our hero threw 
himself down on the sofa, and began to reflect. 
It is pleasant to Lave property of out own, and 
Joey uever had had any before ; it was satisfac- 
tory to look at the furniture, bed, and books, 
and say, ‘ All this is mine” Joey felt this, as 
itis to be presumed éverybody would in the 
same position, and for some time he continued 
looking round and round at his property. Hav- 
ing satistied himself with a review of it exter- 
nally, he next proceeded to open all the draw- 
ers, the chests, &c. There were many articles 
in them which Joey did not expect to find, such 
as astore of sheets, table-linen, and al] Spike- 
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man’s clothes, which he had discarded when he 
went up to London, some silver spoons, and a 
variety of little odds and ends; in short, Spike- 
man had left our hero everything as it stood. 
Joey put his money away, and then went to bed, 
and slept as serenely as the largest landed pro- 
prietor in the kingdom. When he awoke next 
morning, our hero began to reflect upon what 
he should do. He was not of Spikeman’s opin- 
ion that a travelling tinker was the next thing 
to a gentleman, nor did he much like the idea of 
rolling the wheel about all his life; neverthe- 
less, he agreed with Spikeman that it was a 
trade by which he could earn his livelihood, and 
if he could do no better, it would always be a 
resource. As svon as he had taken his break- 
fast, he sat down and wrote to Mary, acquaint- 
ing her with all that had taken place, and stat- 
ing what his own feelings were upon his future 
prospects. Having finished his letter, he dress- 
ed himself neatly, and went out to call upon the 
widew James. Miss Ophelia and Miss Amelia 


were both at home. 
* Well, Master Atherton, how do you do’ and 
" pray where is Mr. Spikeman’’ said both the 
girls in a breath. 
‘ He is a long way from this,’ replied Joey. 
Why, has he not 


‘A long way from this! 
come back with you?’ 

*No; andl believe he will not come back 
any more. Iam come, as his agent, to take 
possession of his property.’ 

‘ Why, what has happened?’ 

*A very sad accident,’ replied our hero, 
shaking his head; ‘ he fell , 

‘ Fell!’ exclaimed the twe girls in a breath. 

* Yes, fell in love, and is married.’ 

* Weil now!’ exclaimed Miss Ophelia, ‘ only 
to think!’ 

Miss Amelia said nothing. 

* And so he is really married?’ 

* Yes; and he has given up business.’ 

‘He did seem in a great hurry when he !ast 
came here,’ observed Amelia. ‘ And what are 
you going to do?’ 

‘I am not going to follow his example just 
yet,’ replied Joey. 

‘I suppose not; but what are you going to 
do?’ replied Ophelia. 

‘I shall wait here for his orders; [ expect to 
hear from him. Whether I am to remain in 
this part of the country, or sell off and join him, 
or look out for some other business, [ hardly 
know ; I think myself 1 shall look out for some- 
thing else ; I don’t like the cutlery line and 
travelling for orders. How is your mamma, Miss 
Ophelia?’ . 

*She is very well, and has gone to market 

* Well, I never did expect to hear of Mr Spike- 
man being married! Who is he married to, Jo- 
seph?’ 

‘To a very beautiful young lady, daughter of 
Squire Mathews, with a large fortune.’ 

‘Yes, men always look for money now-a- 
days,’ said Amelia. 

*I must go now,’ said Joey, getting up; ‘I 
have some calls and some inquiries to make. 
Good morning, young ladies.’ 
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It must be acknowledged that the two Misses 
James were not quite so cordial towards Joey as 
they were formerly ; but unmarried giils do not 
like to hear of their old acquaintances marry- 
ing any body save themselves. There is not 
only a flirt the less, but a chance the less in 
consequence ; and it should be remarked, that 
there were very few beaux at Dudstone. Our 
hero was some days at Dudstone before he re- 
ceived a letter irom Spikeman, who informed 
him thathe had arrived safely at Gretna (in- 
deed, there was no male relation of the family 
to pursue him,) and the silken bands of Hymen 
had been made more secure by the iron rivets 
of the blacksmith ; that three days after he had 
written a letter to his wife’s father, intorming 
him that he had done him the honor of marry- 
ing his daughter; that he could not exactly say 
when he could find time to come to the mansion 
and pay him a visit, but that he would as soon 
as he conveniently could; that he begged that 
the room prepared for them upon their arrival 
might have a large dressing-room attached toit, 
as he ceuld not dispense with that convenience; 
that he was not aware whether Mr Mathews 
was inclined to part with the mansion and prep- 
erty, but, as his wife had declared that she 
would prefer living there to anywhere else, he 
had not any objection to purchase it of Mr Ma- 
thews, if they could come to terms; hoped his 
gout was better, and was his ‘very faithfully, 
Avecustus SpikemMANn. Melissa wrote a tew 
lines to Araminta, begging her, as a favor, not 
to attempt to palliate her conduct, but to rail 
against her incessantly, as it would be the sur- 
est method of bringing affairs to an amicable 
settlement. 


To her father she wrote only these few words: 
* My dear papa, you will be glad to hear that I 
am married. Augustus says that, if I behave 
well, he will come and see you soon ; dear papa, 
your dutiful child, Meutissa SprkEeMAN.’ 


That the letters of Spikeman and Melissa 
put the old gentleman in no small degree of 
rage, may be conceived; but nothing could be 
more judicicusthan the plan Spikeman had act- 
ed upon. It is useless to plead to a man whois 
irritated with constant gout; he only becomes 
more despotic and more unyielding. Had Ara- 
minta attempted to soften his indignation, it 
would have been equally fruitless; but the com- 
pliance with the request of her cousin, of con- 
tinually railing against her, had the effect in- 
tended. The vituperation of Araminta left 
him wothing to say ; there was no opposition to 
direct his anathemag against; there was no 
coaxing or wheedling on the part of the offend- 
ers fer him to repulse; and when Araminta 
pressed the old gentleman to vow that Melissa 
should never enter the doors again, he aceused 
her of being intluenced by interested motives, 
threw a basin at her head, and wrote an epistle 
requesting Melissa to come and take his bless- 
ing. Araminta refused to attend her uncle after 
this insult, and the old gentleman became still 
more anxious for the return of his daughter, as 
he was now left entirely to the caprice of the 
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servants. Araminta gave Melissa an account 
of what had passed, and entreated her to come 
atonce. She did se, anda general reconciliation 
took place. Mr Mathews, finding his new son- 
in-law very indifferent to pecuniary matters, in- 
sisted upon making over to his wife an estate in 
Herefordshire, which, with Melissa's own for- 
tune, rendered them in most affluent circum- 
stances. Spikeman requested Joey to write to 
him now and then, and that, if he required as- 
sistance, he would apply for it; but still advis- 
ed him to follow up the profession of travelliog 
tinker as being the most independent. 

Our hero had hardly time to digest the con- 
tents of Spikeman’s letter when he received a 
Jarge packet from Mary, accounting for her not 
having replied to him before, in consequence of 
her absence from the Hall. She had three 
weeks before received a letter written for Mrs. 
Chopper, acquainting her that Mrs. Chopper 
was so very ill that it was not thought possible 
that she could recover, having an abscess in the 
liver which threatened to break internally, and 
requesting Mary to obtain leave to Gravesend, 
if she possibly could, as Mrs Chopper wished to 
see her before she died. Great as was Mary’s 
repugnance to revisit Gravesend, she felt that 
the obligations she was under to Mrs Chopper 
were too great for her to hesitate ; and showing 
the letter to Mrs Austin, and stating at the 
same time that she considered Mrs Chopper as 
more than a mother to her, she obtained the 
Jeave which she requested, and set off for 
Gravesend. 

It was with feelings of deep shame and hu- 
méliation that poor Mary walked down the 


main street of the town, casting her eyes up 


fearfully to the scenes of her former life. She 
was very plainly attired, and had a thick veil 
over her face, so that nobody recognised her ; 
she arrived at the door of Mrs Chopper’s abode, 
ascended the stairs, and was once more in the 
room out of which she had quitted Gravesend 
to lead a new life; and most conscientiously 
had she fulfilled her resolution, as the reader 
must be aware of. Mrs Chopper was in bed 
and st:umbering when Mory softly opened the 
door; the signs of approaching death were on 
her countenance—her large round form had 
wasted away—her fingers were now taper and 
bleodless ; Mary would net have recognised her 
had she fallen in with her under other circum- 
stances. Anold woman was in attendance; 
she rose up when Mary entered, imagining that 
it was some kind lady come to visit the sick 
woman. Mary sat down by the side of the bed, 
and motioned to the old woman that she might 
go out, and then she raised her veil und waited 
till the sufferer roused. Mary had snuffed the 
candle twice that she might see sufficiently to 
read the Prayer Book whith she had taken up, 
when Mrs Chopper opened her eyes 

‘How very kind of you, Ma'am!’ said Mrs 
Chopper; ‘and where is Miss ? My eyes 
are dimmer every day.’ 

‘Itis me, Mary Nancy, that was!’ 

‘And soivis! O, Nancy, now | shall die in 
peace! | thought at first it was the kind lady 


‘ 
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who comes every day to read and to pray with 
me. Dear Nancy, hew glad I am to see you! 
And how doyou do? And how is poor Peter?’ 

* Quite well when I heard from him last, my 
dear Mrs Chopper.’ 

* You don’t know, Nancy, what a comfort it is 
to me to see you looking as you do, so good and 
so innocent; and when [I think it was by my 
humble means that you were put in the way of 
becoming so, I feel as if 1 had done one good 
act,and that perhaps my sins may be forgiven me. 

‘God will reward you, Mrs Chopper; [ said 
so at the time, and I feel it now,’ replied Mary, 
the tears rolling down her cheeks; ‘I trust by 
your means, and with strength from above, I 
shall continne in the same path, so that-one 
sinner may be saved.’ 

* Bless you, Nancy!—You never were a bad 
girlin heart: I always saulso. And where is 
Peter now?’ 

* Going about the country earning his bread ; 
poor, but happy.’ 

‘ Well, Nancy, it will soon be over with me; 
I may die in a second, they tell me, or I may 
live for three or four days; butI sent for you 
that I might put my house in order There are 
only two people that I care for upon earth—that 
is you and my poor Peter; and all 1 have lI 
mean to leave between you. I have signed a 
paper already, in case you could not come, but 
now that you are come [ will tell you all | wish ; 
but give me some of that drink first.’ 

Mary having read the directions on the Jabel, 
poured out a wine glass of the mixture, and 
gave it to Mrs. Chopper, who swallowed it, and 
then proceeded, taking a paper from under her 
pillow,— 

‘Nancy ! this is the paper I told you of. I 
have about £700 in the bank, which is all that 
I have saveu in twenty-two years; but it has 
been honestly made. I have, perhaps, much 
more owing to me, but Ido not want it to be 
collected. Poor sailors have no money to spare, 
andI release them all. You will see me bur- 
ied, Nancy, and telljpoor Peter how I loved him, 
and I have Jeft my account-books with my bad 
debts and good debts,to bim, lam sure he 
would like to have them, for he knows the his- 
tory of every sum-total, and he will look over 
them, and think of me. You can sell this fur- 
niture; but the wherry yeu must give to William; 
he is not very honest, but he has a large family 
to keep. Do what you like, dearest, about 
what is here; perbaps my clothes would be 
useful to his wife; they are not fit for you. — 
There’s a good deal of moneyin the upper 
drawer; it will pay for my funeral and the doe- 
tor. 1 believe that is all now; but do tell poor 
Peter how 1 loved him. Puvor fellow, | have 
been cheated ever since he left; but that’s no 
matter. Now, Nancy dear, read to me little. I 
have so longed to have you by my bedside to 
read to me, and pray for me! I want to hear 
you pray before I die. It will make me happy 
to hear you pray, and see that kind face look- 
ing up to heaven, as it was always meant to do.’ 

Poor Mary burst into tears. After a few min- 
utes she became more composed, and, dropping 
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down on her knees by the side of the bed, she 
opened the Prayer Book, and complied with the 
request of Mrs. Chopper; and as she fervent- 
ly poured forth her supplication, occasional'y 
her voice faltered, and she would stop to brush 
away the tears which dimmed her sight. She 
was still so occupied when the door ef the reom 
was gently opened, and a lady, with a girl of 
fourteen or fifteen years old, quietly entered the 
room. Mary did not perceive them until they 
als» had knelt down. She finished the prayers, 
rose, and, with a short couitesey, retired from 
the side of the bed. 

Although not recognised herself by the lady, 
Mary immediately remembered Mrs. Phillips and 
her daughter Emma, having, as we have before 
observed, been at one time in Mrs. Phuillips’s 
service. 

‘This is the young woman whom you so wish- 
ed to see, Mrs. Chopper, is it not?’ said Mrs. 
Phillips. ‘l am not surprised at your longing 
for her, for she appears well suited for a com- 
panion in such an hour; and, alas! how few there 
are! Sit down, I request,’ continued Mrs. Phil- 
lips, turning to Mary. ‘How do you find your- 
self to-day, Mrs. Chopper?’ 

‘Sinking fast, dear Madam, but not unwilling 
to go, since I have seen Nancy, and heard of my 
poor Peter; he wrote to Nancy a short time ago. 
Nancy, don’t forget my love to Peter.’ 

Emma Phillips, who had now grown tall and 
thin, immediately went up to Mary, and said, 
‘Peter was the little boy who was with Mrs. 
Chopper; I met him on the road when he first 
came to Gravesend, did I not!’ 

‘Yes, Miss you did,’ replied Mary. 

‘He used to come to our house sometimes, and 
very often'to meet me as | walked home from 
school. I never could imagine what beeame of 
him, for he disappeared all at once without say- 
ing good-bye.’ 

‘He was obliged to go away, Miss. It was 
not his fault; he was a very good boy, and 1s so 
still.’ 

‘Then pray remember me to him, and tell him 
that [ often think of him.’ 

‘{ will, Miss Phillips, and he will be very 
happy to hear that you have said so. 

‘How did you know that my name was Phil- 
lips? O, I suppose poor Mrs. Chopper told you 

before we came!’ 
* Mrs. Phillips had now per year ga to Mrs 
hopper, and this tan end to the conversa- 
yn, are Mary on Emma Phillips. It was 
not resumed. As soon as the reading was over, 
Mrs. Phillips and her daughter took their leave. 

Mary made up a bed for herself by the side 
of Mrs. Chopper’s. About the middle of the 
night, she was roused by a gurgling kind ot 
noise; she hastened to the bed-side, and found 
that Mrs. Chopper was suffocating. Mary cali- 
ed in the old woman to her aid, but it was use- 
leas, the abscess had burst, andin a few seconds 
all was over; and Mary, struggling with emo- 
tion, closed the eyes of her old friend, and offer- 
ed up a prayer for the departed spirit. : 

The remainder of the night was passed in 
solemn meditation and a renewal of those vows 
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which the poor girl had hitherto so serupulous- 
ly adhered to,and which the death-bed scene 
was so well fitted to encourage ; but Mary felt 
thatshe had her duties towards others to dis. 
charge, and did not give way to useless and un- 
availing sorrow. It was her duty to return as 
soon as possible to her indulgent mistress, and 
the next morning she was busy in making the 
necessary ‘arrangements. On the third day 
Mary attended the funeral of her old friend, the 
bills were all paid, and having selected some 
articles which she wished to retain asa remem- 
brance, she resolved to make ever to William, 
the waterman, not only the wherry, but all the 
stock in hand, furniture, and clothes of Mrs. 
Chopper. This would enable him and his wife 
to set up in business themselves and provide for 
their family. Mary knew that she had no 
right to do so without Joey’s consent, but of this 
she felt she was sure; having so done, she had 
nothing mere todo but to see the lawyer who 
had drawn up the will, and having gone through 
the necessary forms, she received an order on 
the county bank nearest tothe Hall for the 
money, which, with what was left in the draw- 
ers, after paying every demand. amounted to 
more than £700. She thought it was her duty 
to call upon Mrs. Phillips, before she went away, 
out of gratitude for her kindness to Mrs. Chop- 
per; and as she had not been recognised, she 
had noscruple in so doing. She was kindly re- 
ceived and blushed at the praise bestowed upon 
her. As she was going away Emma Phillips 
followed her out, and putting into her hand a 
silver pencil-case, requested she wonld ‘give it 
to Peter, asa remembrance of his little friend, 
Emma.’ The next day Mary arrived at the 
Hall, first communicated to Mrs. Austin what 
had occurred, and then, having received our 
hero's two last epistles, sat down to write the 
packet containing all the intelligence we have 
made known, and ended by requesting Joey to 
set off with his knife grinder’s wheel, and come 
to the village near to the Hall, thut he might 
receive his share of Mrs. Chopper’s money, the 
silver pencil-case, and the warm greeting of his 
adopted sister. Joey was not long in deciding. 
He resolved that he would go to Mary; and, 
having locked up his apartments, he once more 
resumed the wheel, and was soon on his way to 
Hampshire. 


PART 16. 
VOL. [!1L—CHAPTER I. 
A RETROSPECT, THAT THE PARTIES MAY ALL 
START FAIR AGAIN. 

We must leave our hero on his way to the 
Hall, while we acquaint our readers with the 
movements of other parties connected with our 
history. A correspondence had been kept up 
between O Donahue and M’Shane. O Donahue 
had succeeded in obtaining the pardon of the 
Emperor, and employment in the Russian army, 
in which he had rapidly risen to the rank of 
General. Five or six year: had elapsed since 
he had married, and both O Donahue and his 
wife were anxious to visit England; a letter at 
last came, announcing that he had obtained 
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leave of absence from the Emperor, and would, 
in all probability, arrive in the ensuing spring. 

During this period M’Shane had continued at 
his old quarters, Mrs. M’Shane still carrying on 
the business, which every year became more lu- 
erative, so much so, indeed, that her husband 
had for some time thought very seriously of re- 
tiring altogether,as they had already amassed 
a Jarge sum, when M'Shane received the letter 
from O Donahue, announcing that in a few 
months he would arrive in England. Major 
M Shane, who was very far from being satisfied 
with his negative position in society, pressed the 
mutter earnestly te his wife, who, although she 
was perfectly content with her own position, 
did not oppose his intreaties. M’'Shane found 
that afier disposing of the good-will of the busi- 
ness, and the house, they would have a clear 
£30 000, which he considered more than enough 
for his wants, unencumbered as they were with 
children. 

Let it not be supposed that M'Shane had 
ceased in his inquiries after our hero; on the 
contrary, he had resorted to all that kis inven- 
tion could suggest te trace him out, but, as the 
reader must be aware, without success. Both 
M Shane and his wife mourned his loss, as if 
they had been bereaved of their own child ; they 
still indulged the idea that some day he would 
re-appear, but when they could not surmise.— 
M'Shane had not only searched for our hero, 
but had traced his father with as little success, 
and he had now made up his mind that he should 
see no more of Joey, if he ever did see him 
again, until after the death of his father, when 
there would no longer be any occasion for se- 
crecy. Our hero and his fate were a continual 
source of conversation between M'Shane and 
his wife ; but latterly, after not having heard of 
him for more than five years, the subject had not 
been so often renewed. As soonas M Shane 
had wound up his affairs, and taken his leave 
of his eating-house, he looked out for an estate 
in the country, resolving to lay out two-thirds 
of his money in land, and leave the remainder 
in the fuads. After about three months’ search, 
he found a property which suited him, and, as 
it so happened, about six miles from the domains 
held by Mr. Austin. He had taken possession 
and furnished it. As a retired officer in the army 
he was well received, and if Mrs. M'Shane was 
sometimes laughed at fur her housekeeper-like 
appearance, still her sweetness of temper and 
unassuming behavior soon won her friends, and 
M'Shane found himself in a very short time 
comfortable and happy. The O'Donahues were 
expected to arrive very shortly, and M’Shane 
had now a domicile fit for the reception of his 
old friend, who had promised to pay him a visit 
as soon as he arrived. 

Of the Austins little more can be said that has 
not been said already. Austin was a miserable, 
unhappy man: his cup of blise—for he had every 
means of procuring all that this world considers 
as bliss, being in possession of station, wealth, 
and respect—was poisoned by one heavy crime 
which passion had urged him to commit, and 
which was now a source of hourly and unavail- 
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ing repentance. His son, who should have in- 
herited his wealth, was lost to him, and he dared 
not mention that he was in existence. Every 
day he became more nervous and irritable, 
more exclusive and averse to society ; he trem- 
bled at shadows, and his strong constitution was 
rapidly giving way to the heavy weight on his 
conscience. He could not sleep without opiates, 
and he dreaded to sleep lest he should reveal 
everything of the pastin his slumbers. Each 
year added to the irascibility of his temper, and 
the harshness with which he treated his servants 
and his unhappy wife. His chief amusement 
was hunting, and he rode in so reckless a man- 
ner that people often thought that he was anx- 
ious to break his neck. Perhaps he was. Mrs 
Austin was much to be pitied; she knew how 
much her husband suffered, how the worm 
gnawed within; and, having that knowledge, 
she submitted to all his harshness, pitying him 
instead of condemning him; but her life was still 
more embittered by the loss of her child, and 
many were the bitter tears which she would 
shed alone, for she dared notin her husband’s 
presence, as he would have taken them as a re- 
proof to himself. Her whole soul yearned after 
our hero, and that one feeling rendered her in- 
differert, not only to all the worldly advantages 
by which she was surrounded, but to the un- 
kindness and hard-heartedness of her husband. 
Mary, who had entered her service as kitchen- 
maid, was very soon a favorite, and had been 
advanced to the situation of Mrs. Austin’s own 
attendant. Mrs. Austin considered her a trea- 
sure, as she daily became more partial to and 
more confidential with her. Such was the state 
of affairs, when one morning, as Austin was rid- 
ing to cover, a gentleman of the neighberhood 
said to him in the course of conversation— 

‘By-the-bye, Austin, have you heard that 
you have a new neighbor ?’ 

‘What! on the Frampton estate, I suppose? I 
heard that it had been sold.’ 

‘Yes; I have seen him. 


He is one of your 
profession—a lively, amusing sort of [rish ma- 


jor; gentlemanlike, nevertheless. The wife 
not very high bred, but very fat, and very good- 
humored, and amusing from her downright sim- 
pleness of heart. You will call upon themI 
presume ?’ 

‘O, of course, replied Austin. ‘What is his 
name, did you say ?’ 

‘Major M’Shane, formerly of the 53d regiment, 
I believe.’ 

Had a bullet passed through the heart of Aus- 
tin he could not have received a more sudden 
shock, and the start which he made from his 
saddle attracted the notice of his companion. 

‘What's the matter, Austin, you look pale, you 
are not well ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Austin, recollecting himself, «1 
am not; one of thoce twinges from an old wound 
in the breastcame on. I shall be better directly.’ 

Austin stopped his horse, and put his hand to 
his heart. His cempanion rode up and remain- 
ed near him. 

‘It is worse than usual; I thought it was 
coming on last night; | fear that I must ge homme.’ 
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‘Shall I go with you”’ 

‘O no; I must not spoil yoursport. Lam bet- 
ter now a great deal; it is going off fast.— 
Come, let us proceed, or we shall be too late at 
cover.’ 

Austin had resolved to conquer his feelings. 
His friend had no suspicion, it is true; out, 
when we are guilty, we imagine that every- 
body suspectsus. They rode a few minutes in 
silence. 

‘Well, { am glad that you did not go home,’ 
observed his friend; ‘for you will meet your 
new neighbor; he has subscribed to the pack, 
and they say he is well mounted; we shall see 
how be rides. 

Austin made no reply; but, after riding on a 
few yards farther, he pulled up, saying that the 
pain was coming on again, and that he could 
not proceed. His companion expressed his sor- 
row at Austin’s indisposition, and they separ- 
ated. 

Austin immediately returned home,dismonnt- 
ed his horse, and hastened tw his private sitting- 
room. Mrs. Austin, who had seen him return 
and could not imagine the cause, went in fd her 
husband. 

‘What is the matter my dear?’ said Mrs. 
Austin. 

‘Matter!’ replied Austin, bitterly, pacing up 
and down the room; ‘heaven and hell conspire 
against us !’ 

‘Dear Austin, don’t talk in that way. What 
has happened ?’ 

‘Something which will compel me, t expect, 
to remain a prisoner in my own house, or lead 
to something unpleasant. We must not stay 
here.’ 

Austin then threw himself down on a sofa, 
and was silent. At last the persuasions and en- 
dearments of his wife overcame him. He told 
her that Mr. M’Shane was the major of his re- 
giment when he was a private; that he would 
inevitably recognise him ; and that, if nothing 
else occurred from M’Shane’s knowledge of his 
former name, at all events the general suppo- 
sition of his having been an officer in the army 
would be contradicted, and it would lower him 
in the estimation of the county gentlemen. 

‘It is indeed a very annoying circumstance, 
my dear Austin; but are you sure that he would, 
after so long a period recognise the private sol- 
dier in the gentleman of fortune ?’ 

‘As sure as I sit here,’ replied Austin, gloom- 
ily ; ‘I wish I were dead.’ 

‘Don’t say so, dear Austin, it makes me mis- 
erable.’ 

‘lL never am otherwise,’ replied Austin, clasp- 
ing his hands. ‘God forgive me ; I have sinned, 
but have I not been punished ?’ 

‘You have, indeed, and as repentance is 
availing, my dear husband, you will receive 
God’s mercy. 

‘The greatest boon, the greatest mercy would 
be death,’ replied the unhappy man; ‘I envy 
the pedler.’ 

Mrs Austin wept. Her husband, irritated at 
tears which, to him, seemed to imply reproach, 
sternly ordered her to leave the room, 
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That Austin repented bitterly of the crime 
which he had ccmmitted is not to be doubted ; 
but it was not with the subdued sov! ofa Chris. 
tian. His pride was continually struggling 
within him, and was not yet conquered ; this it 
was that made him alternately seif-condemning 
and irascible, and it was the continual warfzre 
in his soul which was undermining his constitu. 
tion. 

Austin sent for medical advice for his suppos- 
ed complaint. The country practitioner, who 
could discover nothing, pronounced it to be an 
affection of the heart. He was not far wrong; 
and Mr. Austin’s illness was generally promul- 
gated. Card and calls were tne consequence, 
and Austin kept himselfa close but impatient 
prisoner in his »wn house. His hunters remain- 
ed in the stables, his dogs in the kennel, and 
every one intimated that Mr. Austin was labor- 
ing under a disease from which he would not 
recover. At first this was extremely irksome 
to Austin, and he was very impatient ; but gra- 
dually he became reconciled, and even prefer- 
red his sedentary and solitary existence, Books 
were his chief amusement, but nothing could 
minister toa mind diseased, or drive out the 
rooted memory of the brain. Austin became 
more morose and misanthropic every day, and 
at last would permit no one to come near him 
but his valet and his wife. 

Such wasthe position of his parents, when 
Joey was proceeding towards his abode. 


CHAPTER Il. 


OUR NERO FALLS IN WITH AN OLD ACQUAINT: 
ANCE, AND IS NOT VERY MUCH DELIGHTED. 


We left eur hero rolling his knife-grinder's 


wheei towards hi: father’s house. It must be 
confessed that he did it very unwillingly. He 
was never very fond of it at any time; but 
since he had taken possession of Spikeman’s 
property, and had received from Mary the i»- 
telligence that he was worth £350 more, he had 
taken a positive aversion to it. It retarded his 
movements, and it was hard work when he had 
not te get his livelihood by it. More than once 
he thought of rolling it into a horsepond, and 
leaving it below low water-mark; but then he 
thought it asort of protection against inquiry, 
and against assault, for it told ef poverty and 
honest employment; so Joey rolled on, but not 
with any feelings of regard tewards his com- 
panion. 

How many castles did our hero build as he 
went along the road! The sum of money leftto 
him appeared to beenormous. He planned and 
planned again; and, like most people, at the 
close of the day, he was just as undetermined as 
atthe commencement. Nevertheless, he was 
very happy, as people always are, in anticipation; 
unfortunately more so than when they grasp 
what they have been seeking. Time rolled on, 
as well as the grindstone, and at last Joey found 
himself at the alehouss where he and Mary had 
put up previously to her obtaining a situation at 
the Hall. He immediately wrote a letter to her, 
acquainting her with his arrival. He would 
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have taken it there himself, only he recollected 
the treatment he had received, and found an- 
other messenger inthe butcher's boy, who was 
going up to the Hall for orders. The answer 
returned by the same party was, that Mary 
would come down and see him that evening. 
When Mary came down Joey was astonished at 
the improvement in her appearance. She look- 
ed much younger than she did when they had 
parted, and her dress was so very different, that 
our hero could with difficulty imagine that it 
was the same person who had been his compan- 
ion from Grave-end. The careless air and 
manner had disappeared ; there was a retenue— 
a dignity about her which astonished him ; and 
he felt a sort of respect, mingled with his re- 
gard, for her, of which he could not divest 
himself. But, if she looked younger, as may 
well be imagined, for her change of life, she al- 
so looked more seda‘e, except when she smiled, 
or when occasionally, but very rarely, her mer- 
ry laughter reminded him of the careless, sweet- 
tongued Nancy of former times. That the 
greeting was warm need hardly be said. It 
was the greeting ofa sister and younger brother 
who loved one another dearly. 


‘You are very much grown, Joey,’ said Ma- 
ty. ‘* Dear boy, how happy I am te see you!’ 

* And you, Mary, you're younger in face, but 
older in your manners. Are you as happy in 
your situation as you have told me in your letters? 

‘Quite happy ; more happy than I deserve to 
be, my dear boy ; and now tell me, Joey, what 
do you think of doing? You have now the 
means of establishing yourself.’ 

* Yes, I have been thinking of it; but I don’t 
know what to do?’ 

‘ Well, you must look out, and do not be in 
too greata hurry. Recollect, Joey, that if any- 
thing offers which vou have any reason to be- 
lieve will suit you, you shal! have my money as 
well as your own.’ 

‘ Nay, Mary, why should I take that?’ 

‘ Because, az it is of no use to me, it must be 
idle; besides, you know, if you succeed, you 
will be able to pay me interest for it; so I shall 
gain as wellas you. You must not refuse your 
sister, my dear boy.’ 

‘ Dear Mary, how | wish we could live inthe 
same house!’ 

‘That cannot be now, Joey; you are above 
my situation at the Hall, even allowing that you 
would ever enter it.’ 

‘That I never will, if I can help it; net that 
I feel angry now, but I like to be independent.’ 

‘Of course you do.’ 

‘ And as for that grindstone, I hate the sight 
of it; it has made Spikeman’s fortune, but it 
never shall make mine.’ 

‘You don’t agree, then, with your former 
companion,’ rejoined Mary, ‘that it is the near- 
est profession to that of a gentleman which yeu 
know of.’ 

‘I certainly do not,’ replied our hero; ‘and 
assoon as I can get rid of it I will; [ have 
rolled it here, but I will not roll it much farther. 
I only wish I knew where to go.’ 
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‘I have something in my pocket which puts 
me in mind of a piece of news which I receiv- 
ed the other day, since my return. First, let 


me give you what I have in my pocket’—and 
Mary pulled out the pencil-case sent to Joey by 
‘There, you know already 


Emma Phillips. 
who that is from.’ 

* Yes, and I snall value it very much, for she 
was a dear, kind little creature; and when I 
was very, very miserable, she comforted me.’ 

* Well, Joey, Miss Phillips requested me to 
write when I came back, as she wished to hear 
that I had arrived safe atthe Hall. It was very 
kind of her, and I did so, ofcourse. Since that 
I have received a letter from her, stating that 
her grandmother is dead, and that her mother is 
going te quit Gravesend for Portsmouth, to re- 
side with her brother, who is now a widower.’ 

‘I will go to Portsmouth,’ replied our hero. 

‘I was thinking that, as her brother is a navy- 
agent, and Mrs. Phillips is interested about you, 
you could not do better. If any thing turns up 
then you will have good advice, and your mon- 
ey is not so likely to be thrownaway. I think, 
therefore, that you had better go to Portsmouth 
and try your fortune.’ 

‘Iam very glad that you have mentioned 
this, Mary, for, ti'! now, one place was as indif- 
ferent to me as another; but now it is other- 
wise, and to Portsmouth I will certainly go.’ 


Our bh<ro remained two or three days longer 
atthe village, during which time Mary was 
wit: him every evening, and once she obtained 
leave te go to her banker’s about her money. 
Sshe then turned over to Joey’s account the sum 
due te him, and arrangements were made with 
the bank so that Joey could d:aw his capita! 
out whenever he pleased. After which our he- 
ro took leave of Mary, promising to correspond 
more freely than before ; and once more putting 
the strap of his knife-grinder’s wheel over his 
shoulders, set off on his journey to Portsmouth. 


Joey had not gained two miles from the vil- 
lage when he asked himself the question, 
¢ What shall I do with my grindstone?’ He did 
not like to leave it on the road; he did not 
know to whom he could give it away. He 
rolled it on for about six ‘niles farther, and then, 
quite tired, he resolved to follow the plan form- 
erly adopted by Spikeman, and repose a little 
upon the turf on the road-side of the hedge, 
which was shaded; and, having taken his bun- 
dle from the side of the wheel where it hung, 
he first made his dinner ofthe provender he had 
breught with him, and then, laying his head on 
the bundle, was soon fast asleep, from which he 
was awakened by hearing the sound of voices 
on the other side of the hedge. He turned 
round, and perceived two men on the side of 
the road, close to his knife-grinder’s wheel. 
They were in their shirtsand trousers only, and 
sitting down on the turf. 

© [t would be a very good plan,’ observed one 
of them ; ‘ we should then travel without sus- 
picion.’ 

‘Yes; if we could get off with it without be- 
ing discovered. Where can the owner of it be?’ 
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* Well, I dare say he is away upon some bus- 
iness or another, and has left the wheel here till 
he comes back. Now, suppose we were to take 
it—how should we manage? 

* Why, we cannot go along this read with it. 
We must get over the gates and hedges till we 
get across the country into another road; and 
then, by travelling all night, we might be quite 
clear.’ 

* Yes, and then we should do well; fcr even 
if our description as deserters was sent out from 
Portsmouth, we should be considered as travel- 
ling tmkers, and there would be no suspicion.’ 

‘Well, I'm ready for it. If we can only get 
off the road, agd conceal it till night, we may 
then easily manage it. But first let’s see if the 
fellow it belongs to may not be somewhere 
about here.’ 

As the man said this he rose up and turned 
his face towards the hedge, and our hero imme- 
diately perceived that it was his old acquaint- 
ance, Furness the schoolmaster and marine. 
What to do he hardly knew. At last be per- 
ceived Furness advancing towards the gate of 
the field, which was close to where he was ly- 
ing, and, as escape was impossible, our hero 
covered his face with his arms, and pretended 
to be fast asleep. He soon heard a ‘* Hush!’ 
given, as a signal to the other man, and, after a 
while, footsteps close tohim. Joey pretended 
to snore loudly, and a whispering then took 
place. At last he heard Furness say,— 


* Do you watch by him while 1 wheel away 
the grindstone.’ 

‘ But, if he wakes, what shall I do?’ 

* Brain him with that big stone. 


If he does 
not wake up when I am past the second field 
follow me.’ 

That our hero had uno inclination to wake af- 
ter this notice may be easily imagined; he heard 
the gate opened, and the wheel trundled away, 
much to his delight, as Furness was the party 
who had it in charge; and Joey continued to 
snore hard. until at last he heard the departing 
footsteps of Furness’s comrade. who had watch- 
edhim. He thought it prudent to continue 
motionless for some time longer, to give them 
time to be well away from him, and then he 
gradually turned round and looked in the di- 
rection in which they had gone; he could see 
nothing of them, and it was not until he had 
risen up, and climbed up on the gate, that he 
perceived them two or three fields off, running 
away ata rapid pree. Thanking heaven that 
he had escaped the dang»r that he was in, and 
delighted with the loss of his property, our hero 
recommenced his journey, with his bundle over 
his shoulder, and before night he was safe out- 
side one of the stages, which took lim to a 
town from which there was another which 
would carry him to Portsmouth, at which sea- 
pert he arrived the next evening without fur- 
ther adventure. 

As our hero sat on the outside of the coach 
and reflected upon his last adventure, the more 
he felt he had reason to congratulate himself. 
That Furness had deserted from the Marine 
Barracks at Portsmouth was evident; and if he 
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had not, that he would have recognised Joey 
some time or other was almost certain. Now, 
he felt sure that he was safe at Portsmouth, as 
it would be the last place at which Furness 
would make his appearance ; and he also felt 
that his knife-grinder’s wheel, in supplying 
Furness with the ostensible means of |: velihaod, 
and thereby preventing his being taken up asa 
deserter, had proved the best friend to him, and 
could not have been disposed of better. An- 
other piece of good fortune was, his having se- 
cured his bundle and money ; for had he lett it 
with the wheel it would have of course shared 
its fate. * Besides,’ thought Joey, ‘if I shou'd 
chance to fall in with Furness again, and he at- 
tempts to approach me, 1 can threaten to have 
him taken as a deserter, and this may deter him 
from so doing,’ It was with a grateful heart 
that our hero laid his head upon his pillow, in 
the humble inn at which he had taken up his 
quarters. 


PART 17. 
CHAPTER III. 

IN WHICH OUR HERO RETURNS TO HIS FORMER 
EMPLOYMENT, BUT ON A GRANDER SCALE OF 
OPERATION. 

Our hero had received trom Mary the name 
and address of Mrs. Phillips's brother, and, on 
inquiry, found that he was known by every body. 
Joey dressed himself in his best suit, and pre- 
sented himself at the door about ten o’clock in 
the morning as Joseph O'Donahue, the name 
which he had taken when he went to Graves. 
end, and by which he had been known to Mrs. 
Phillips and her daughter Emma, when he 
made occasional visits to their house. He was 
admitted, and found himself once more in com- 
pany with his friend Emma, who was now fast 
growing up into womanhood. After the first 
congratulations and inquiries,he stated his inten- 
tions in coming down to Portsmouth, and their 
assistance was immediately promised. They 
then requested a detail of his adventures since 
he quitted Gravesend, of which Joey told eve- 
rything that he safely could ; passing over his 
meeting with Furness by simply stating that 
while he was asleep his knife-grinder’s wheel 
had been stolen by two men, ana that when he 
awoke he dared not offer any opposition. Mrs. 
Phillips and her daughter both knew that there 
was some mystery about our hero which had 
induced him to come toand also to leave Graves- 
end; but, being assured by Mary and himself 
that he was not to blame, they did not press 
him to say more than he wished; and, as soon 
as he finished his history, they proposed intro- 
ducing him to Mr. Small, the brother of Mrs. 
Phillips, in whose house they were then residing, 
and who was then in his office. 

‘But perhaps, mamma, it will be better to 
wait till to-morrow, and in the meantime you 
will be able to tell my uncle all about Joey,’ ob- 
served Emma. 

‘I think it will be better, my dear,’ replied 
Mrs. Phillips; * but there is Marianne’s tap at 
the door, for the second time ; she wants me 
down stairs, so 1 must leave you for a little 
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while ; but you need not ge away, ©’ Donahue ; 
I will be back soon.’ 

Mrs. Phillips left the room, and our hero found 
himself alone with Emma. 

‘You have grown very much, Joey,’ said Em- 
ma; ‘and so have I too, they tell me.’ 

* Yes, you have indeed,’ replied Joey; ‘ you 
are no longer the little girl who comforted me 
—s [was so unhappy. Do you recollect that 

ay?’ 

‘ Yes, indeed I do, as if it were but yesterday. 
But you have never told me why you lead so 
wandering a life; you won’t trust me.’ 

‘I would trust you with anything but that 
which is not mine to trust, as 1 told you four 
years ago; it is not my secret; as seon as I 
can, [ will tell you everything; but I hope not 
to lead a wandering life any longer, for 1 have 
come down here to settle, if I can.’ 

* What made you think of coming down here ?’ 
asked Emma 

‘ Because you were here; Mary told me so. 
I have not yet thanked you for your present, but 
Ihave not yet forgotten your kindness in think- 
ing of a poor boy like me, when he was far 
away; here itis,’ continued Joey taking out the 
pencil case, ‘ And | have loved it dearly,’ added 
he, kissing it, ‘ever since I have had it in my 
possession. I very often have taken it out and 
thoucht of you.’ 

‘ Now you are so rich a man, you should give 
me something to keep for your sake, replied 
Emma, ‘a.nd I will be very careful of it, for old 
acquaintance sake.’ 

* What can I offer you? you are a young la- 
dy ; I would give you all I had in the world, if 
I dared, but F 

* When I first saw you,’ rejoined Emina, ‘ you 
were dressed as a young gentleman.’ 

‘Yes, I was,’ replied Joey, with « sigh; ‘and 
as the observation of Emma recalled to his mind 
the kindness of M’Shane, he passed his hand 
across his eyes to brush away a tear or two that 
started. 

‘I did not mean to make you unhappy,’ said 
Emma, taking our hero’s hand 

‘I am sure you did not,’ replied Joey, smiling. 
‘ Yes, I was then as you say ; but you recollect 
that lately I have been a knife-grinder.’ 

‘Well, you know, as your friend said, that 
was the nearest thing to a gentleman; and 
now I hope you will be quite a gentleman again.’ 

‘Not a gentleman, for [ must turn to some 
business or another,’ replied Joey. 

‘I did not mean an idle gentleman; I meant 
in a respectable profession,’ said Emma. ‘* My 
uncle is a very odd man, but very good hearted; 
you must not mind his way towards you. He 
is very fond of mamma and me, and [ have no 
doubt will interest himself about you, and see 
that your money is not thrown away. Perhaps 
you would like to set up a bumboat on your own 
account,’ added Emma, laughing. 

‘No, I thank you; | have had enough of that. 
Poor Mrs. Chopper! what a kind creature she 
was' I’m sure I ought to be very grateful to her 
for thinking ef me as she did.’ 

‘I believe,’ said Emma, ‘ that she was a very 
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good woman, and so does mamma. Recollect, 
Joey, when you live with my uncle you must 
not contradict him.’ 

‘Iam sure I shall not,’ replied Joey; ‘ why 
should I contradict a person se far my superior 
in years and everything else ?’ 

‘Certainly not; and as he is fond of argu- 
ment you had better give up to him at once ; and,’ 
continued Emma, lectins, ‘everybody else 
does inthe end. | hope you will finda nice sit- 
uation, and that we shall see a great deal of you.’ 

‘I am sure I do,’ replied Joey, ‘for I have no 
friends, that I may see, except you. How IL 
wish that you did know everything!’ 

A silence ensued between the young people, 
which was not interrupted until by the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Phillips, who had seen Mr. Small, 
and had made an engagement fer our hero to 
present himself at nine o’clock on the following 
morning, after which communication our hero 
took leave. He amused himself during the re- 
mainder of that day in walking over the town, 
which at that time presented a most bustling ap- 
pearance, as an expedition was fitting out; the 
streets were crowded with officers of the army, 
navy, and marines, in their uniforms, soldiers 
and sailors, more or less tipsy, flaunting ribbons 
and gaudy colors, and every variety of noise 
was to be heard that could well be imagined, 
from the quacking of a duck, with its head out 
of the basket in which it was confined to be tak- 
en on board, to the martial music, the rolling of 
the drums, and the occasional salutes of artille- 
ry, to let the world know that some great man 
had put his foot on board of a ship or had again 
deigned to tread upon terra firma. All was bus- 
tle and excitement, hurrying, jostling, cursing 
and swearing ; and Joey found himself, by the 
way that he was shoved about right and left, to 
be inthe way of every body. 

At the time appointed our hero made his ap- 
pearance at the door, and, having given his 
name, was asked into the counting-house of the 
establishment, where sat Mr. Small and his fae- 
totum, Mr. Sleek. It may be as well here to 
describe the persons and peculiarities of these 
two gentlemen. 

Mr. Small eertainly did not accord with his 
name, for he was a man full six feet high, and 
stout in proportion; he was in face extremely 
plain, with a turned-up nose; but at the saine 
time, there was a lurking good humor. in his 
countenance, and a twinkle in his eye, which 
immediately prepossessed you, and ina few min- 
utes you forgot that he was not well-favored. 
Mr. Small was very fond of an argument and 
a joke, and he had such a forcible way of main- 
taining his argument when he happened to be 
near you, that, as Emma had told our hero, few 
people ventured to contradict him after a time. 
This mode of argument was nothing more than 
digging the hard knuckles of his large hand into 
the ribs of his opponent, we should rather say 
gradually gimbleting, as it were, a hole in your 
side, as he heated in his illustrations. He was 
the last person in the world in his disposition to 
inflict pain,even upon an insect—and yet, from 
his habit, no one perhaps gave more, or appear- 
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ed todo so with more malice, as his counte- 
nance was radiant with good humor at the very 
time that his knuckles were taking away your 
breath. What made it worse, he had a knack of 
seizing the coat-lappet with the other hand, so 
that escape was difficult; and when he had ex- 
hausted all his reasoning, he would follow it up 
with a pressure of his knuckles under the fifth 
rib, saying, ‘ Now, you feel the force of my ar- 
gument, don’t you?’ Every body did, and no 
one would oppose him unless the table was be- 
tween them. It was much the same with his 
jokes: he would utter them, and then, with a 
loud laugh, and the insidious insertion of his 
knuckles, say,‘ Do you take that, eh?’ Mr. 
Sleek had also his peculiarity, and was not an 
agreeable person to argue with, for he had learnt 
to argue from his many years’ constant compan- 
ionship with the head of the firm. Mr. Sleek 
was a spare man, deeply pock-marked in the 
face, and with a very large mouth; and, when 
speaking, he sputtered to such a degree, that a 
quarter of an hour’s conversation with him 
was as good as a shower-bath. At long range 
Mr. Sleek could beat his superior out of the field ; 
but if Mr. Small approached once to close quar- 
ters, Mr. Sleek gave immediately. The cap- 
tains of the navy used to assert that this fibbing 
enforcement of his truths, on the part of Small, 
was, quite contrary to all the rules of modern 
warfare, and never would stand it, unless, they 
required an advance of money; and then, by 
submitting to a certain quantity ef digs in the 
ribs, in proportion to the unreasonableness of 
their demand, they usually obtained their object, 
as they said he ‘knuckled down’ in the end. 
As for Mr. Sleek, although the best man in the 
world, he was their abhorrence ; he was nothing 
but a watering-pot, and they were not plants 
which required his aid te add to their vigor. Mr. 
Sleek, even in the largest company, invariably 
found himself alone, and could never imagine 
why. Still he was an important personage ; 
and when stock is to be got on board in a hurry, 
officers in his Majesty’s service do not care 
abouta little spray. 

Mr. Small was, as we have observed, a navy 

ent, that is to say, he wasa general provider 
of the officers and captains of his Majesty’s ser- 
vice. He obtained their agency on any captures 
which they might send in, or he cashed their 
bills, advanced them money, supplied them with 
their wine, and every variety of stock which 
might be required; and in consequence was re- 
ported to be accumulating a fortune. As is usu- 
ally the case, he kept open house for the cap- 
tains who were his clients and occasionally in- 
vited the junior officers to the hospitalities of 
his table, so that Mrs. Phillips and Emma were 
of great ase to him, and had quite sufficient to 
du in superintending such an establishment. 
Having thus made our readers better acquainted 
with our new characters, we shall proceed. 

‘ Well, young mzn, I’ve heard all about you 
from my sister. So you wish to leave off vaga- 
bondising, do you?’ 

‘ Yes, Sir, replied Jcey. 

‘ How old are you? can you keep books?’ 
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‘I am seventeen, and have kept books,’ repli- 
ed our hero, in innocence ; for he cons dered Mrs 
Chopper’s day-books to come under that denom 
ination. 

‘And you have some money—how much ?’ 

Joey replied that he had so much of his own 
and that his sister had so much more. 

‘£700; eh youngster? I began business with 
£100 less, and here lam. Money breeds mo 
ney ; do you understand that?’ and here Joey 
received a knuckle in his ribs which almost took 
his breath away, but which he bore without 
ee as he presumed it was a mark of good 
will. 

* What can we de with this lad, Sleek ’ said 
Mr. Small, ‘and what can we do with this mo- 
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et him stay in the counting-house here 
fur a week,’ replied Mr. Sleek, and we shall see 
what he can do; and, as for his money, it will 
be as safe here as in a country bank, until we 
know how to employ it, and we can allow5 
per cent. for it. All this was said in a shower 
of spray which induced Joey to wipe his face 
with his pocket-handkerchiet. 

‘Yes, | think that will do for the present,’ re- 
jomed Mr. Small; ‘but you observe, Sleek, that 
this young lad has very powerful interest, and 
we shall have the worst of it. You understand 
that?’ continued he, giving Joey a knuckle 
again. ‘* The ladies !—nostanding against that !’ 

Joey thought that there was no standing such 
digs in the ribs, but he said nothing 

‘I leave him to you Sleek. I must be off to 
call upon Captain James. See to the lad’s food 
and lodging. There’s an order from the gun- 
room of the Hecate.’ So saying, Mr. Small de- 
parted 

Mr. Sleek asked our hero where he was stop- 
ping; recommended him another lodging close 
to the house, with directions how to proceed and 
what arrangements to make; told him to haste 
as much as he could, and then come back to the 
counting-house. 

Ln a couple of hours our hero was back again. 

‘ Look on this list; do you understand it?’ 
said Mr. Sleek to Joey ; ‘ it is sea-stock for the 
Hecate, which sails in a day or two. If I send 
a porter with you to the people we deal with, 
would you be able to get all these things which 
are marked with a cross? the wine and the oth- 
ers we have here.’ 

Joey looked over it, and was quite at home; 
it was only bumboating on a large scale. ‘0, 
yes; and [ know the prices of all these things,’ 
replied he ; ‘I have been used to the supplying 
of ships at Gravesend.’ 

* Why, then,’ said Mr. Sleek, ‘you are the 
very person I want; for 1 have no time to at- 
tend to out-door work now.’ 

The por‘er was sent for, and our hero soon ex- 
ecuted his task, not only with a precision, but 
with a rapidity, that was highly satisfactory to 
Mr. Sleek. As soon as the articles were all 
collected, Joey asked whether he should take 
them on board—‘I understand the work, Mr. 
Sleek, and not even an egg shall be broke, | 
promise you.’ The second part of the commis- 
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sion was executed with the same precision by 
our hero, who returned with a receipt of every 
article having been delivered safe and in good 
condition, and Mr. Sleek was delighted with 
him, and told Mr. Small so when they met in 
the evening. Mr. Sleek’s opinion was given in 
the presence of Mrs. Phillips and Emma, who 
exchanged glances of satisfaction at Joey’s for- 
tunate debut. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN WHICH THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE TURNS A 

SPOKE OR TWO IN FAVOR OF OUR HERO. 

If we were to analyze the feelings of our hero 
towards Emma Phillips, we should hardly be 
warranted in saying that he was in love with 
her, although at seventeen years young men are 
apt to be, or so to fancy themselves. The dif- 
ference in their positiuns was so great, that al- 
though our here would, in his dreams, often 
fancy himself on most intimate terms with his 
kind little patroness,in his waking thoughts she 
was more an object of adoration and respect—a 
being to whom he was most ardently and de- 
votedly attached—one whose friendship and 
kindness had so wrought upon his best feelings 
that he would have thought it no sacrifice tode 
for her; but, the idea of ever being closer allied 
to her than he now was had not yet entered 
into his imagination; all he ever thought: was, 
that if ever he united himself to any female for 
life, the party selected must be like Emma Phil- 
lips, or, if not, he would remain single. All his 
endeavors were to prove himself worthy of her 
patronage, and to be rewarded by her smiles 
of encouragement when they met. She was the 
loadstar which guided him on to his path of 
duty, and, stimulated by his wishes to find favor 
in her sight, Joey never relaxed in his exertions; 
naturally active and methodical, he was inde- 
fatigable, and gave the greatest satisfaction to 
Mr. Sleek, who found more than haf his labor 
taken off his hands; and, further, that if Joey 
once said a thing should be done, it was not only 
well done, but done to the very time that was 
stipulated for its completion. Joey cared not 
for meals, or any thing of that kind, and often 
went without his dinner. 

‘Sleek,’ said Small, one day, ‘ that poor boy 
will be starved.’ 

‘It’s not my fault, Sir; he won't go to his 
dinner if there is anything to dc; and as there 
is always something to do, itis as clear as the 
day that he can get no dinner I wish he was 
living in the house altegether, and came to his 
meals with us,after the work wasdone; it would 
be very advantageous, and much time saved.’ 

‘Time is money, Sleek. Time saved is money 
saved ; and, therefore, he is worthy of his food. 
Itshali be so. Do you see to it’ 

Thus, in about two months after his arrival, 
Joey found himself installed in a nice little bed- 
room, and living at the table of his patron, not 
only constantly in company with the naval 
officers, but, what was of more value to him, in 
the company of Mrs. Phillips and Emma. 

We must pass over more than a year, during 
which time our hero had become a person of 
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some importance. He wasa great favorite with 
the naval captains, as his punctuality and rapid- 
ity corresponded with their ideas of doing busi- 
ness; and it was constantly said to Mr. Sleek 
or to Mr. Small, ‘ Let O'Donahue and [ settle 
the matter, and all will go right.’ Mr. Small 
had already established him at a salary of £150 
per annum, besides his living in the house, and 
our hero was comfortable and happy. He was 
well known to al! the officers, from his being 
constantly on board of their ships, and was a 
great favorite. Joey soon discovered that Em- 
ma had a fancy for natural curiosities; and as 
he boarded almost every man-of-war which came 
into the port, he soon filled her room with shells 
and a variety of birds, which he procured for 
her. These were presents which he could make 
and which she could accept, and not a week 
passed without our hero adding something to 
her museum of live and dead objects. Indeed, 
Emma was now grown up, and was paid such 
attention to by the officers who frequented her 
uncle's house (not only on account of her beau- 
ty, but on accountof the expectation that her 
uncle, who was without children, would give 
her a handsome fortune), that some emotions of 
jealousy, ot which he was hardly conscious, 
would occasionally give severe pain to our hero. 
Perhaps, as his fortunes rose, so did his hopes; 
certain it is, that he was sometimes very grave. 


Emma was too clear-sighted not to perceive 
the cause, and hastened, by her little attentions, 
to remove the feeling ; not that she had any de- 
finite ideas upen the subject any more than Joey, 
but she could not bear to see him look unhappy. 

Such was the state of things, when one day 


Mr. Small said to Joey, as he was busy copying 
an order into the books, ‘O’Donahue, I have 
been laying out some of your money for you.’ 

‘Indeed, Sir! I'm very much obliged to you.’ 

‘Yes; there was a large stock of claret sold 
at auction te-day ; it was good, and went cheap. 
I have purchased to the amout of £600 on your 


account. You may bottle and bin it here, and 
sell itas youcan. If you don’t like the bar- 
gain I'll take it off your hands.’ 

‘| am very grateful to you, Sir,’ replied Joey, 
who knew the kindness of the act, which, in 
two months, more than doubled his capital; and, 
as he was permitted to continue the business on 
his own acceunt, he was very soon in a position 
amounting to independence, the French wine 
business being ever afterwards considered as ex- 
clusively belonging to our hero. 

One morning, as Joey h»ppened to be in the 
counting-house by himself, which was rather 
an unusual circumstanee, a midshipman came 
in. Joey remembered him very well, as he had 
been often there before. ‘Good morning, Mr. 
O'Donahue,’ said the midshipman. ‘Is Mr. 
Small within.’ 

‘ No he is not; can 1 do anything for you?’ 

‘Yes, if you cantell me how I am to persuade 
Mr Small to advance me a little money upon 
my pay, youcan do something for me.’ 

‘I never heard of such an application before,’ 
rerlied Joey, smiling. 
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«No, that I venture you did not, and it requires 
all the impudenee of a midshipman to make 
sucha one; but the fact is, Mr. O’Denahue, | 
am amate with £40 a year, and upon that I 
have continued to assist my peor old mother up 
tothe present. She now requires £10 in con- 
sequence of illness, ana I have not a farthing.— 
I will repay it if I live, that is certain; bat I 
have little hopes of obtaining it, and nothing but 
my affection for the old lady would induce me to 
risk the mortification of a refusal. It’s true 
enough that ‘he who goes a borrowing goes a 
sorrowing.’ ” 

‘I fear it is; but I will so far assist you as to 
let yeu know what your only chance is. State 
your case to Mr Small as yeu have to me to-day, 
and then stand close to him while he answers; 
if he puts his knuekles into your ribs to enforce 
his arguments, don’t shrink, and then wait the 
result without interrupting him. 

‘ Well, I’ddo more than that for the old lady,’ 
replied the poor midshipman, as Mr. Small made 
his appearance. 

The midshipman told his story in very few 
words, and Mr. Small heard him without inter- 
ruption. When he had finished, Mr. Small 
commenced,— 

‘You see, my man, you ask me to do what no 
Navy-agent ever did before—to lend upon a 
promise to pay from a midshipman. In the first 
place, I have only the promise witheut the secu- 
rity ; that’s one point, do you observe (a punch 
with the knuckles)? And then the promise to 


pay depends whether you are in the country or 
not—again, if you have the money, you may not 
have the inclination to pay; that’s another 
point (then came another sharp impression into 


the ribs of the middy). Then, again, it is not 
even personal security, as you may be drowned, 
shot, blown up, or taken out ofthe vorld, before 
any pay is due toyou; and by your death yeu 
would be unable to pay, if so inclined; there’s 
a third point (and there was a third dig, which 
the middy stood boldly up against). Insure 
your life you cannot, for you have no money; 
you, therefore, require me te lend my money 
upon no security whatever; for even allowing 
that you would pay if you could, yet your death 
might prevent it; there’s another point (and the 
knuckles ‘again penetrated into the midship- 
man’s side, who telt the torture increasing as 
hope was departing). But;’ continued Mr. 
Small, who was evidently much pleased with 
his own ratiocination, ‘ there is another point not 
yet touched upon, which is, that as good Christ- 
i128, we must sometimes lend money upon ne 
security, or even give it away, for so we are 
eommanded ; and, therefore, Mr. O’Donahue, 
you will tell] Mr. Sleek to let him have the mon- 
ey; there's the last and best point of all, eh?’ 
wound ap Mr. Small, with a thumping blow 
upen the ribs ot the middy that aimost took 
away his breath. We give this as a specimen 
of Mr. Small’s style of practical and theoretical 
logic combined. 

‘The Admiral, Sir, is coming down the street.’ 
said Sleek, entering, ‘and I think he is coming 
here,’ 


Mr. Small, who did not venture to chop logic 
with Admirals, but was excessively polite to such 
great people, went out toreceive the Admiral, 
hat in hand. 

‘Now, Mr. Small,’ said the Admiral, ‘ the 
counting-house for business, :f yeu please. 1 
have very unexpected orders to leave Ports. 
mouth. I must save the next tide, if possible. 
The ships will be ready, for know what our 
navy can do when required; but, as you know, 
Ihave not one atom of stock on board. The 
flood tide has made almost an hour, and we must 
sail at the first of the ebb, as twelve hours delay 
may be most serious. Now, tell me;—here is 
the list of what is required ; boats will be ready 
and men in plenty to getiton board ;—can you 
get it ready by that time ?’ 

‘By that time, Sir William!’ replied Small, 
looking over the tremendous catalogue. 

‘Itis new eleven o'clock; ean it all be down 
by four o’clock—that is the latest 1 can give 

ou?’ 

‘Impossible, Sir William.’ 

‘Itis of the greatest importance that we sail 
at five o’clock ; the fact is, [ must and will; but 
it’s hard that I must starve for a whole cruise.’ 

‘Indeed, Sir William,’ said Mr. Small, ‘if it 
were possible ; but two cows, so many sheep, 
hay,and everything to be got from tbe country ; 
we never could manage it. To-morrow morn- 
ing, perhaps.’ 

‘Weil, Mr. Small, I have appointed no prize- 
agent yet, bad you obliged me P 

Our hero now stepped forward and ran over 
the list. 

‘Can you inform me, Sir,’ siid he to the Flag 
Captain, ‘whether the Zenobia or Orestes sail 
with the squadron ?’ 

‘ No, they do not,’ was the reply. 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Small,’ said Joey, 
‘but I do think we can accemplish this with a 
little arrangement.’ 

‘Indeed !’ cried Sir William. 

‘ Yes, Sir William; if you would immediately 
make the signals for two boats to come on shore, 
with steady crews to assist me, | promise it 
shall be done.’ 

* Well said, O Donahue!’ cried the Captain; 
‘we are allright now, Admiral; if he says it 
shall be done, it will be done.’ 

‘May I depend upon you, Mr. O’Donahue?’ 

‘Yes, Sir William ; everything shall be as 
you wish.’ 

‘ Well, Mr. Small, if your young man keeps 
his word, you shall be my prize-agent. Good 
morning to you.” 


* How could you promise?’ cried Small, ad- 
dressing our hero, when the Admiral and suite 
had left the counting house. 


‘ Because I can perform, Sir,’ replied Joey; 
‘I have the cows and sheep for the Zenobia and 
Orestes, as well as the fodder, all ready in the 
town; we can get others for them to-morrow, 
and I know where to lay my hands on every 
thing else.’ 

‘ Well, that’s lucky! but there is no time to 
be lost.’ 
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Our hero, with his usual promptitude and 
activity, kept his promise; and,as Mr. Small 
said, it was lucky, for the prize-agency, in a few 
months afterwards, preved worth to him nearly 
£5000. 

It is not to be supposed that Joey neglected 
his correspondence either with Mary or Spike- 
man, although with the latter it was not so fre- 
quent Mary wrote to him every month; she 
had not many things to enter upon, chiefly re- 
plying to Joey’s communications, and congratu- 
lating him upon his success. Indeed, now that 
our hero had been nearly four years with Mr. 
Small, he might be said to be a very rising and 
independent person. His capital, which had 
increased very considerably, had been thrown 
into the business, and he was now a junior part- 
ner, instead of a clerk, and had long enjoyed 
the full confidence both of his superior and of 
Mr. Sleek, who now entrusted him with almost 
everything. In short, Joey was in the fair way 
to competence and distinction. 


PART 18. 
CHAPTER V. 


A CHAPTER OF INFINITE VARIETY, CONTAINING 
AGONY, LAW, QUARRELLING, AND SUICIDE. 


It may be a subject of interest on the part of 
the reader to inquire what were the relative posi- 
tions of Einma Phillips and our hero, now that 
four years had passed, during which time he had 
been continually in her company, and gradually, 
as he rose in importance, removing the distance 
that was between them. We have only to re- 
ply that the consequences natural to such a case 
didensue. Every year their intimacy increased 
—evi ry year added to the hopes of our kero, 
who now no longer looked upon alliance with 
Emma as impossible; yet he still never felt suf- 
ficient confidence in himself or his fortunes to 
intimate such a thought to her; indeed, from a 
long habit of veneration and respect, he was in 
the position of a subject before a queen who feels 
a partiality towards him ; he dared not give vent 
to his thoughts, and it remained for hr to have 
the unfeminine task of intimating to him that 
he might venture. But, although to outward 
appearance there was nothing but respect and 
feelings of gratitude on his part, and condescen- 
sion and amiability on hers, there was a rapid 
adhesion going on within. Their interviews 
were more restrained, their words more selected; 
for both parties felt how strong were the feelings 
which they would repress; they were both pen- 
sive, silent, and distant—wonld talk unconnect- 
edly, running from one subject to another, at- 
tempting to be lively and unconcerned when 
they were most inclined to be otherwise, and not 
daring to scrutinize too minutely their own feel- 
ings when thev found themselves alone; but 
what they would fain conceal] from themselves 
their very attempts to conceal made known to 
others who were st»nding by. Both Mrs. Phil- 
lips and Mr. Small perceived how matters stood, 
and, had they had any objections, would have 
immediately no longer permitted them to be in 
contact: but they had ne objections; for our 
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hero had leng won the hearts of both mother 
and uncle, and they awaited quietly the time 
whieh should arrive when the young parties 
should no longer conceal their feelings for each 
other. 

It was when affairs were between our hero 
and Emma Philips as we have just stated, that 
a circumstance took place which, for a time, 
embittered all our here’s happiness. He was 
walking down High-street, when he perceived 
a file of marines marching towards him, with 
two men between them, handcuffed, evidently 
deserters who had been taken up. A feeling of 
alarm pervaded our hero ; be had a presentiment 
which induced him to go intoa perfumer’s shop 
and to remain there, so as to have a view of the 
faces of the deserters as they passed along with- 
out their being able to see him. His ferebod- 
ings were correct ; one of them was his old en- 
emy and persecutor, Furness, the schoo]master. 

Had a dagger been plunged into Joey’s bosom 
the sen ation could not bave been more painful 
than what he felt when he found himself so near 
to his dreaded denouncer. For a short time he 
remained so transfixed that the woman who was 
attending in the shop asked whether she should 
bring him a glass of water. The inquiry made 
him recollect himself, and, complaining of a sud- 
den pain in the side, he sat down, and took the 
water when it was brought; but he went home 
in despair, quite forgetting the business which 
brought him out, and retired to his own room 
that he might collect his thoughts. What was 
he todo? This man had been trougnt back to 
the barracks; he would be tried and punished, 
and afterwards set at liberty. How was it pos- 


sible that he could always avoid him, or escape 


being recognised? and how little chince had he 
of eseape from Furness’s searching eye ! Could 
he bribe him? Yes, he could now ; he was rich 
enough ; but, if he did, one bribe wowld be fol- 
lowed up by a demand for another, and a threat 
of denouncement if he refused. Flight appear- 
ed his only chance ; but, to leave his present po- 
sition—to leave Emma—it wasimpossible. Our 
hero did not leave his room for the remainder of 
the day, but retired early to bed that he might 
cogitate, for sleep he could not. After a night 
of misery, the effects of which were too visibly 
marked in his countenance on the ensuing morn- 
ing, Joey determined to make some inquiries 
relative to what the fate of Furness might be ; 
and, having made up his mind, he accosted a 
sergeant of marines, with whom he had a slight 
acquaintance, and whom he fell in with in the 
streets. He observed to him, that he perceived 
they had deserters brought in yesterday, and in- 
quired from what ship they had deserted, or from 
the barracks. The sergeant replied that they 
had deserted from the Niobe frigate, and hed 
committed theft previous to desertion ; that they 
would remain in confinement at the barracks till 
the Niobe arrived, and that then they would be 
tried by a court-martial, and, without doubt, for 
the double offence, would go through the fleet, 
Jeey wished the sergeant good morning, and 
passed on in his way home. His altered ap- 
pearance had attracted the notice of not only 
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his partners but of Mrs. Phillips, and had caused 
much distress to the latter. Our hero remained 
the whole day in the counting-house, apparently 
unconcerned, but in reality thinking and re- 
thinking, over and over again, his former tho’ts. 
At last he made up his mind that he would wait 
the issue of the court martial before he took any 
decided steps ; indeed, what to dohe knew not. 

We leave the reader to guess the state of mind 
in which Joey remained for a fortnight previous 
to the return of the Niobe frigate from a chan- 
nel cruise. Two days after, the signal was made 
for a court-martial; the sentence was well 
known befere night; it was, that the culprits 
were to go through the fleet onthe ensuing day. 

This was however, noconsolation to our hero; 
he did not feel animosity against Furness, so 
much as he did dread of him; he did not want 
his punishment, but his absence, and security 
against future annoyance. It was about nine 
o’clock on the following morning, when the 
punishment was to take place, that Joey came 
down from his room ; he had been thinking all 
night, and had decided that he had no other re- 
source but to quit Portsmouth, Emma, and his 
fair prospects for ever; he nad resolved so te do, 
to make this sacrifice ; it was a bitter conclusion 
to arrive at, but it had been come to. His hag- 
gard countenance, when he made his appearance 
at the breakfast-table, shocked Mrs. Phillips and 
Emma, but they made no remarks; the break- 
fast was passed over in silence, and soon after- 
wards our hero found himself alone with Emma, 
who immediately went to him, and with tears in 
her eyes, said, ‘ What is the matter with you? 
you look so ill, you alarm us all, and you make 
me quite miserable.’ 

‘I am afraid, Miss Phillips—’ 

* Miss Phillips !’ replied Emma. 

‘I beg your pardon; but, Emma, I am afraid 
that I must leave you.’ 

* Leave us!" 

‘Yes, leave you and Portsmouth for ever, 
perhaps.’ 

’ Why, what has occurred ?’ 

*I cannot, dare not, tell ; will you so far oblige 
me as to say nothing at present ; but you recol- 
lect that I was obliged to leave Gravesend ona 
sudden.’ 

‘I recollect you did, but why I know not; 
only Mary said thatit was not your fault.’ 

‘I trust it was not so; but \t was my misfor- 
tune. Emma, | am almost d stracted; I have 
not slept for weeks; but pray believe me, when 
I say, that | have done no wrong indeed—’ 

‘We are interrupted, said Emma, hur- 
riedly; ‘there is somebody coming up stairs.’ 

She had hardly time to remove a few feet from 
our hero, when Captain B , of the Niobe, 
entered the room. 

‘Good morning, Miss Phillips, I hope you are 
well; I just looked in for a moment before 1 go 
to the Admiral’s office we have had a catastro- 
phe on board of the Niobe, which I must report 
immediately.’ 

* Indeed,’ replied Emma; ‘nothing very seri- 
ous, I hope.’ 

* Why no, only rid of a blackguard not worth 


hanging ; one of the marines, who was to have 
gone round the fleet this morning, when he 
went to the fore part of the ship under the sen- 
y's charge, leaped overboard, and drowned 
himself.’ 

‘What was his name, Captain B——?’ inguir- 
ed Joey, seizing him by the arm. 

‘His name-—why, how can that interest you, 
O’Donahue? Well, if you wish to know, it 
was Furness.’ . 

‘I am very sorry for him,’ replied our hero.— 
‘I knew him once when he was in better cir- 
cumstances, that is all;’ and Joey, no longer 
daring to trust himself with others, quitted the 
room and went to his own apartment. As soon 
as he was there he knelt down and prayed, not 
for the death of Furness, but for the removal of 
the load which had so oppressed his mind. In 
an hour his relief was so great that he felt him- 
se'f sufficiently composed to go down stairs ; he 
went into the drawing-room to find Emma, but 
she was not there. He longed to have some ex- 
planation with her, but it was not until the next 
day that he had an opportunity. 

‘I hardly know what to say to you,’ said our 
hero, ‘ or how to explain my conduct of yester- 
day.’ 

‘It certainly appeared very strange, especial- 
ly to Captain B——, who told me that he thought 
you were mad.’ 

‘I eare little what he thinks, but | care mueh 
what you think, Emma; and I must now tell 
you what, perhaps, this man’s death may permit 
me toto. That he has been most strangely con- 
nected with my life is most true; he it was who 
knew me, and who would, if he could, have put 
me in a situation in which I must either have 
suffered myself to be thought guilty of a crime 
which | am incapable of, or—let it suffice to say 
—have done, to exculpate myself, what | trust [ 
never would have «one, or ever will do. I can 
say no more than that without betraying a secret 
which I am bound to keep, and the not keeping of 
which would prove my destruction. When you 
first saw me on the wayside, Emma, it was this 
man who forced me from a happy home to wan- 
der about the world; it was the re-appearance 
of this man, and his recognition of me, that in- 
duced me to quit Gravesend suddenly. I again 
met him, and avoided him, when he was desert- 
ing; and | trusted that, as he had deserted, I 
could be certain of living safely in this town 
without meeting with him It was his re-ap- 
pearance here, asa deserter taken up, which put 
me in that state of agony which you have seen 
me in for these last three w:eks; and it was the 
knowledge that, after his punishment, he would 
be again free, and likely to meet with me when 
walking about here, which resolved me to quit 
Portsmouth, as I said to you yesterday morning. 
Can you, therefore, be surprised at my emotion 
when I heard that he was removed, and that 
there was now no necessity for my quitting my 
kind patrons and you?’ 

* Certainly, after this explanation, I cannot be 
surprised at your emotion; but what does sur- 
prise me, Mr. O’ Donahue, is that you should 
have a secret of such importance that it cannot 
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be revealed, and which has made you tremble 
at the recognition of one man, when at the same 
time you declare your innocence. Did innocence 
and mystery ever walk hand in hand?’ 

‘ Your addressing me as Mr. O’ Donahue, Miss 
Phillips, has pointed out to me the impropriety 
I have been guilty of in making use of your 
christian name. | thought that that confidence 
which you placed in me when asa mere boy I 
told you exactly whatI now repeat, that the 
secret was nct my own, would not have been so 
cruelly withdrawn. I have never varied in my 
tale, and I ean honestly say that I have never 
felt degraded when I have admitted that I have 
a mystery connected with me ; nay, if it should 
please Heaven that I have the option given me 
to suffer in my own person, or reveal the secret 
in question, I trust that I shall submitto my fate 
with constancy, and be supported in my misfor- 
tune by the conviction of my innocence. I feel 
that | was not wrong in the communication that 
I made to you yesterday morning, that I must 
leave this place. Icame here because you were 
living here—you to whom I felt so devoted for 
your kindness and sympathy when I was pvor 
and friendless; now that 1 am otherwise, you 
are pleased to withdraw not only your good-will 
but your confidence in me; and as the spell is 
broken which has drawn me to this spet, lL re- 
peat, that as soon as I can, with justice to my 
patrons, I shall withdraw myself from your 
presence.’ 

Our hero’s voice faltered before he had finish- 
ed speaking; and then turning away slowly, 
without looking up, he quitted the room. 


CHAPTER VI. 

IN WHICH OUR HERO TRIES CHANGE OF AIR. 
The reader will observe that there has been a 
little altercation at the end of the last chapter. 
Emma Phillips was guilty of letting drop a re- 
eeived truism, or rather a metaphor, which of- 
fended our hero. ‘ Did innocence and mystery 
ever walk hand in hand?’ If Emma had put 
that question to us, we, from our knowledge of 
the world, should have replied, ‘ Yes, very often, 
my dear Miss Phillips.’ But Emma was wrong, 
not only in her metaphor, but in the time of her 
making it. Why didshe doso? Ah! that is 
a puzzling question toanswer; we can only say, 
at our imminent risk, when this narrative shall 
be perused by the othersex, that we have made 
the discovery that women are not perfect ; that 
the very best of the sex is full of contradiction, 
and that Emma wasa woman. That women 
very eften are more endowed than the general- 
ity of men we are ready to admit; and their 
cause has been taken up by Lady Morgan, Mrs 
Jamieson, and many others, who can write much 
better than we can. When we say their cause, 
we mean the right of equality they would claim 
with our own sex, and not subjection to it.— 
Reading my Lady Morgan the other day, which 
next toconversing with her is one of the great- 
est treats we know of, we began to speculate 
upon what were the causes which had subjected 
woman to man ; in other words, how was it that 
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man had get the upper hand and kept it. That 
women's minds were not inferior to men’s we 
were forced to admit; that their aptitude for 
cultivation is often greater was not te be denied. 
As to the assertion that man makes laws, or that 
his frame is of more robust material, it is no ar- 
gument, as a revolt on the part of the other sex 
would soon do away with such advantage ; and 
men, brought up as nursery-maids, would soon 
succumb to women who were accustomed to 
athletic sports from their youth upwards. After 
a great deal of agitation we came to the con- 
clusion, that there is a great difference between 
the action in the minds of men and women ; the 
actions of the latter being more complex than 
that of our own sex. A man’s mind is his des- 
pot; it works but by one single action ; it has 
one ruling priaciple—one propelling power to 
which all is subservient. This power or passion 
(disguised and doimant as it may be in feeble 
minds) is the only one which propels him on; 
this primum mobile, as it may be termed, is am- 
bition, or, in other words, self-love ; every thing 
is sacrificed to it. 

Now, as in proportion as a machine is simple 
so is it strong in its action; so in proportion that 
a machine is complex, so does it become weak ; 
and if we analyse a woman’s mind, we shall 
find that her inferiority arises from the simple 
fact, that are so many wheels within wheels 
working in it, so mvny compensating balances 
(if we may use the term, and we use it to her 
honor) that, although usually more right-minded 
than man, her strength of action is lost, and has 
become feeble by the time that her decision has 
been made. What will a manallow to stand in 
the way of his ambition—love? no—friendship? 
no—he will sacrifice the best qualities, and, 
which is more difficult, make the worst that are 
in his disposition subservient to it. He moves 
onlyfrom one great principle,one propelling pow- 
er—and the action being single, it is strong in 
proportion. But will a woman’s mind decide 
in this way? Will she sacrifice to ambition, 
love, or friendship, or natural ties? No; inher 
mind the claims of each are, generally speaking 
fairly balanced—and the quotient, after the cal- 
culation has been worked out, although correct, 
is small. Our argument, after all, only goes to 
prove that women, abstractedly taken, have 
more principle, more conscience, and better 
regulated minds than men—which is true if—if 
they could always gocorrect as timekeepers; 
but the more complex the machine, the more 
difficult it is to keep it in order, the more likely 
it is to be out of repair, and its movements to 
be disarranged by a trifling shock, which would 
have no effect upon one of such simple and 
powertul construction as that in our own sex, 
Not only do they often go wrong, but some- 
times the serious shocks which they are liable 
to in this world will put them in a state which 
is past all repair. 

We have ne doubt that by this time the read- 
er will say, ‘ Never mind women’s minds, but 
mind your own business.’ We left Emma in 
the drawing-room, rather <stonished that our 
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hero’s long speech, and still more by his, for the 
first time during their acquaintance, venturing 
to breathe a contrary opinion to her own sweet 
self. 

Emma Phillips, although she pouted a little, 
and the color had mounted to her temples, nev- 
ertheless looked very lovely as she pensively 
reclined on the sofa. Rebuked by him who 
had always been so attentive, so submissive— 
her creature as it were—she was mortified, as 
every pretty woman is, at loss of power—any 
symptoms of rebellion on the part of a liege 
vassal; and then she taxed herself, had she 
done wrong? She had said ‘Innocence and 
mystery did not walk hand in hand.’ Was not 
that true? She felt that it was true, and her 
Own opinion was eorroborated by others, for she 
had read it in some book, either in Burke, or 
Rochefocault, or some greatauthor. Miss Phil- 
lips bit the tip of her nail and thought again. 
Yes, she saw how it was; our here had risen in 
the world, was independent, and well received 
in society ; he was no longer the little Joey ot 
Gravesend ; he was now a person of some con- 
sequence, and he was a very ungrateful fellow ; 
but the world was full of ingratitude ; still she 
did think better of our hero; she certainly did. 
Well; at all events she could prove to him that 
—what she did not exactly know. Thus ended 
cogitation the second, after which came another 
series. 

What had our hero said—what had he ac- 
cused her of ? that she no longer bestowed on 
him her confidence placed in him for many years. 
This was true; but were not the relative posi- 
tions, was not the case different? Should he 
now retain any secret from her—there shonld be 
no secrets between them? There again there 
was a full stop before the sentence was com- 
plete. Afiera little more reflection her own 

enerous mind pointed out to her that she had 

n in the wrong; and that our hero had cause 

to be offended with her; and she made up her 

mind to make reparation the first time that they 
should he alone. 

Having come to this resolution she dismissed 
the previous question, and began to think about 
the secret itself, and what it possibly could be, 
and how she wished to know what it was, all ot 
which was very natural. In the meantime our 
hero had made up his mind to leave Portsmouth, 
for a time at allevents. This quarrel with Em- 
ind, if such it might be considered, had made 
him very miserable, and the anxiety he had 
suffered had seriously affected his health. 

We believe that there never was anybody in 
this world who had grown to man’s or woman's 
estate, and had mixed with the world, who could 
at any time afterwards say that they were per- 
fectly happy; or who, having said so, did not 
find that the reverse was the case a moment or 
two after the words were out of their mouth.— 
‘There is always something,’ as a good lady 
said to us; aud so there always 1s, and always 
willbe. The removal of Furness was naturally 
a great relief to the mind of our hero; he then 
felt as ifall his difficulties were surmounted, 
aud that he had no longer any fear of the con- 


sequences which might ensue from his father’s 
crime. He would now, he thought, be able to 
walk boldly through the world without recogni- 
tion, and he had built castles enough to form a 
metropolis when his rupture wth Emma broke 
the magic mirror through which he had scanned 
futurity. When most buoyant with hope, he 
found the truth of the lady's saying—‘ There is 
always something.’ 

After remaining in hisroom for an hour Joey 
went down to the counting-house, where he 
found Mr. Small and Mr. Sleek both at werk, 
for their labors had increased since Joey had so 
much neglected business. 

‘ Well, my good triend, how do you find your- 
self?’ said Mr. Small 

‘Very far from well, Sir. I feel that I cannot 
attend to business,’ replied Joey, ‘and I am 
quite ashamed of myself. I was thinking that, 
if you have no objection to allow mea couple 
of months’ leave of absence, change of air would 
be very serviceable tome. I have something to 
do at Dudstone, which I have put off ever since 
I came to Portsmouth.’ . 

‘I think change of air. will be very serviceable 
to you, my dear fellow, replied Mr. Small; 
‘but what business you can have at Dudstone 
I cannot imagine.’ 

‘Simply this—I locked up my apartments, 
leaving my furniture, books, and linen, when | 
went away more than four years ago, and have 
never found time to louk after them.’ 

‘ Well, they must want dusting by this time, 
O'Donahue, so look after them if you please ; 
but I think looking after your health is of more 
consequence, so you have my full consent to 
take a holiday, and remain away three months, 
if necessary, till you are perfectly re-estab- 
lished.’ 

‘ And you have mine,’ added Mr. Sleek,’ and 
I will do your work while you are away.’ 

Our hero thanked his senior partners for their 
kind compliance with his wishes, and stated his 
intention of starting the next morning by the 
early coach, and then left the counting-house to 
make preparations for his journey. 

Joey joined the party, which was numerous, 
at dinner. It was not until they were in the 
drawing-room after dinner that Mr. Small had 
an opportunity ef communicating to Mrs. Phil- 
lips what were our hero’s intentions. Mrs. 
Phillips considered it a very advisable measure, 
as our hero had evidently suffered very mnch 
lately ; probably over exertion might have been 
the cause, and relaxation would effect the 
cure. 

Emma, who was sitting by her mother, turned 
pale ; she had not imagined that our hero wonld 
have followed up his expressed intentions of the 
morning, ard she asked Mr. Smallif he knew 
when O’Donahue would leave Portsmouth — 
The reply was, that he had taken his place on 
the early coach of the next morning; and Em- 
ma fell back on the sofa, and did not say any 
thing more. ; 

hen the company had all left, Mrs. Phillips 
rose, and lighted a chamber candlestick to go to 
bed, and Emma followed the motions of her mo- 
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ther. Mrs. Phillips shook hands with our hero, 
wishing him a great deal of pleasure, and that 
he would return quite restored in health. Em- 
ma, who found that all chance of an interview 
with our hero was gone, mustered up courage 
enough to extend her hand, and say—‘ | hope 
your absence will be productive of health and 
happiness to you, Mr. O'Donahue,’ and then 
followed her mother. 

Our hero, who was in no humor for conversa- 
tion, then bide farewellto Mr. Small and Mr. 
Sleek, and, before Emma had risen from nota 
very retreshing night's rest, he was two stages 
on his way from Portsmouth. 





CHAPTER VII 


IN WHICH OUR HERO HAS HIS HEAD TURNED 
THE WRONG WAY. 


Although it may be very proper, when an 
offence has been offered ws, to show that we 
feel the injury, it often happens that we act too 
much upon impulse and carry measures to ex- 
tremities; and this our hero felt as the coach 
wheeled him along, every second increasing his 
distance from Emma Phillips; twenty times he 
was inclined to take a post-chaise and return, 
hut the inconsistency would have been so glar- 
ing, thatshame prevented him; so he went on 
until he reached the metropolis, and cn arriving 
there, having nothing better to do, he went to 


. bed The next day he beoked himself for the 


following day’s coach to ——, and having so 
done, he thought he would reconnoitre the domi- 
cile of Major and Mrs. M Shane, and, now that 
Furaess was no longer to be dreaded, make his 
existence known to them. He went to Holborn 
accordingly, and found the shop in the same 
place, with the usual enticing odor sent forth 
from the grating whieh gave light and air to 
the kitchen; but he perceived that there was no 
longer tbe name of M Shane on the private door, 
and entering the coffee-room, and looking to- 
wards the spot where Mrs. M’Shane usually 
stood carving the joint, he discovered the face 
of a person unknown to him similarly employed; 
in fact it could not be Mrs. M’Shane, as it was 
aman. Our hero went up to him, and inquired 
if the M Shanes still carried on the business, 
and was told that they had sold it some time 
back, His next irquiry, as to what had become 
of them, produced an ‘I don’t know,’ with 
some symptoms of impatience at being interrupt- 
ed. Under sucti circumstances, our hero had 
nothing more to do but either to sit Jewn and 
eat beef or to quit the premises. He preferred 
the latter,and was once more at the hotel, 
where he directed the remainder ofthe day to 
thinking of his old friends, as fate had debarred 
him from seeing them. 

The next morning Joey set off by the coach, 
and arrived at alittle before dusk. He 
remained at the principal inn of the village, cal- 
led the Austin Arns,in honor of the property 
in the immediate vieinity; and, having looked at 
the various hieroglyphics that the sign-board 
contained, without the slightest idea that they 
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appertained to himself, he ordered supper, and 
looking out of the window of the first door, dis- 
covered, atno great distance down the one 
street which composed the village, the small 
alehouse where he had met Mary. Our hero no 
longer felt the pride of poveity; he had resented 
the treatment he had received at the hall when 
friendless, but, now that he was otherwise, he 
had overcome the feeling, and had resolved to 
go up to the hall on the following day, and ask 
for Mary. He was now well dressed, and with 
allthe appearance and manners ot a gentleman; 
and, moreover, he had been so accustomed to 
respect froin servants, that he had no idea of be- 
ing treated otherwise, The next morning, 
therefore, he walked up to the hall, and, knock- 
ing at the door, as soon as it was opened, he told 
the well-powdered domestics that he wished to 
speak a few words to Miss Atherton, if she still 
lived with Mrs. Austin’ His appearance was 
considered by these gentlemen in waiting as 
sufficient to induce them to show him intoa 
parlor, and to send for Mary, who in a few inin- 
utes came down to him, and embraced him ten- 
derly. ‘I should hardly have known you, my 
dear boy,’ said she, as the tears glistened in her 
eyes;' you have grown quite a man. I can- 
not imagine, as you now stand before me, that 
youcould have been the little Joey that was 
living at Mre. Chopper’s.’ 

‘We are indebted to that good woman for 
prosperity,’ replied Joey. ‘Do you know, Mary, 
that your money has maltiplied so fast that I al- 
most wish that you would take it away, lest by 
some accidert it should be lost’ | have brought 
you an account.’ 

‘Let me have an account of yourself, my dear 
brother,’ replied Mary; ‘I have no want of 
money; Iam here well and happy.’ 

‘So you must have been, for you look as young 
and handsome as when [ last saw you, Mary. 
How is your mistress *’ 

‘She is well,and would, I think, be happy, if 
it were not for the morbid state of Mr. Austin, 
who secludes himself entirely, and will not even 
go outside of the park gates. He has become 
more overbearing and haughty than ever, and 
several of the servants have quitted within the 
last few men‘hs.’ 

‘I have no wish to meet him, dear Mary, after 
what passed when | was here before; [ will not 
putup with insolence from any man, even in 
his own house,’ replied our hero 

‘Do not speak so loud, his study is next to us, 
and that door leads to it,’ replied Mary; the 
weuld not say anything to you, bat he would 
find fault with « e.’ 

‘Then you had bettet come to see me at the 
Austin Arms, where I am stopping.’ 

‘I will come this evening,’ replied Mary. 

Atthis moment the door which led to the 
study was opened, and a voice was heard— 

‘Mary, | wish you would take your eweet- 
hearts to a more convenient distance.’ 

Joey heard the harsh, hollow voice, but re- 
cognised it not; he would not turn round to look 
at Mr. Austin, but remained with his back to 
him, and the door closed again with a beug. 
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‘Well,’ observed Joey, ‘that is a pretty fair 
specimen of what he 1s, atall events. Why did 
you not say | was your brother ?’ 

“Because it was better to say nothing, re- 
plied Mary; ‘he will not come in again.’ 

‘Well, I shall leave you now,’ said Joey, 
‘and wait till the evening; you will be certain to 
come?’ 

‘O yes, I certainly shall,’ replied Mary.— 
‘Hush! I hear my mistress with Mr. Austin. 
I wish you could see her, you would like her 
very much.’ 

The outer door of the study was closed to, 
and then the door of the room in which they 
were conversing was opened, but it was shut 
again immediately. : 

*Who was that?’ said our hero, who had not 
turned round to ascertain. 

‘Mrs. Austin; she just looked in, and seeing I 
was engaged, she only nodded to me to say that 
she wanted me, I presume, and then went 
away again,’ replied Mary. ‘You had better 
go now, and I will be sure to come in the even- 
ing’ 

= hero quitied the hall; he had evidently 
been in the presence of his father and mother 
withont knowing it, and all because he happen- 
ed on both occasions to have his face turned in 
a wrong direct on,and he left the house as un- 
conscious as he went in. As soon as our hero 
had left the hall, Mary repaired to her mistress. 

‘Do you want me, Madam?’ said Mary, as 
she went to her mistress. 

‘No, Mary, not particularly, but Mr. Austin 
sent fer me; he was annoyed at your having a 
strange person in the house, and desired me to 
send him away.’ 

‘It was my brother,’ Madam replied Mary. 

‘Your brother! Iam sorry, Mary, but you 
know how nervous Mr. Austin is, and there is 
no reasoning against nerves. I should have 
liked to have seen your brother very much; if 1 
recollect rightly, you told me he was doing very 
well at Portsmouth, is he not ?’ 

* Yes, Madam ; he is now a partner in one of 
the first houses there.’ 

‘ Why, Mary, he will soon have you to keep 
his own house, | presume, and [| shall lose you; 
indeed, you are more fit for such a situation 
than your present one, so I must not regret it 
if you do.’ 

* He has no idea. of taking a house, Madam, 
replied Mary, ‘nor have | any of quitting you ; 
your place is quite good enough for me. | 
promised to go down and meet him this evening, 
with your permission, at the Austin Aris.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ replied Mrs. Austin, and then 
the conversation dropped. 

Our hero remained at the inn two days, a por- 
tion of which Mary passed with him, and ther 
he set off for Dudstone ; he did not make Mary 
a confidant of his attachment to Emma Phillips, 
althohgh he imparted to her the death of Fur- 
ness, and the relief it had affo.ded him, promis- 
ing to return to see her before he went-back to 
Portsmouth, } 

Jeey once more set off on his travels, and 
without incident arrived at the good old town of 


Dudstone, where he put up at the Commercial 
Hotel; his first object was to ascertain the con- 
dition of his lodgivgs; for the first two years he 
had sent the rent of the room to the old woman 
to whom the house belonged, but latterly no ap- 
plication had been made for it, although his ad- 
dress had been given; and occupied by other 
business more important, our hero had quite for- 
gotten the affair, or if he did occasionally recall 
it to his memory, it was soon dismissed again. 
His key he had brought with him, and he now 
proceeded to the house and knocked at the door, 
surmising that the old woman was possibly dead, 
and his property ; robably disposed of ; the first 
part of the surmise was disproved by the old 
woman coming to the door; she did not recog- 
nise our hero, and it was not until he preduced 
the key of his room thatshe was convinced that 
he was the lawtul owner of its contents. She 
told him she could not write herself, and that 
the party who had written to Portsmouth for 
her was dead, and that she felt sure he would 
come back at some time and settle with her; 
and, moreover, she was afraid that the furniture 
would be much injured by having been shut up 
so long, which was not only very likely but 
proved to be the case when the door was open- 
ed; she also said that she could have made 
money for him, had he allowed her to let the 
lodgings furnished, as she had had several ap- 
plications. Our hero walked into his apart- 
ment, which certainly had a very mothy and 
mouldy appearance. As soon as a fire had been 
lighted, he collected aj] that he wanted to retain 
for himself, the books, plate, and some other ar- 
ticles which he valued for Spikeman’s sake, and 
for old reminiscence, and putting them up in a 
chest, requested that it might be sent to the inn ; 
and then, upon reflection, he thought be could 
dono better with the remainder than to make 
them a present to the old woman, which he did, 
after paying her her arrears of rent, and by so 
doing made one person for the time superlative- 
ly happy, which is something worth doing in 
this checkered world of ours. Joey, as soon as 
he had returned to the inn, sat down to write to 
Spikeman, and also to Mr. Small, at Ports- 
mouth, and having posted his letters, as he did 
not quit Dudstone until the next morning, he 
reselved to pay a visit to his former acquaint- 
ances, Miss Amelia and Miss Ophelia. His 
knock at the door was answered by Miss Ame- 
lia as usual, but with only one arm unoccupied, 
a baby being in the other, and the squalling in 
the little parlor gave further evidence of matri- 
mony. Onur hero was oblized to introduce him- 
self, as he was stared at as an utter sfranger, 
and was immediately welcomed, and r quested 
to walk into tte parlor. Ina few minutes the 
whole of the femily history was communicated. 
The old lady had been dead three years, and at 
her death the young ladies found themselves in 
possession of one thousand pounds each, the 
thousand pounds proved to them that husbands 
were te be had even at Dudstone and its vicin- 
ity. Miss Amelia had been married more than 
two years, to a master-builder, who had plenty 
of occupation, not so much iu building pew 
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houses at Dudstone as in repairing the old ones, 
and they were doing well, and had two children. 
Her sister had married a young farmer, and she 
could see her money every day in the shape of 
bullocks and sheep upon the farm; they also 
were doing well. Joey remained an hour; 
Mrs. Potts was very anxious that he should re- 
main longer, and give her his opinion of her 
husband ; but this Joey declined, and, desiring 
to be kindly remembered to her sister, took his 
leave, and the next morning was on his way to 
London. 





PART 19. 
CHAPTER VIIL. 
VERY PLEASANT CORRESPONDENCE. 

As soon as Joey arrived at the metropolis, he 
went to the correspondent of the house at 
Portsmouth to inquire for letters. He found 
one of the greatest interest from Mr. Small, 
who, after some preliminaries relative to the 
business, and certain commissions for him to 
transact in town, proceeded as follows :— 

‘ Your health has been a source ot great anx- 
iety to us all, not only in the connting- house but 
in the drawing-room ; the cause of your illness 
was ascribed to over-exertion in your duties, 
and it must be admitted, that until you were ill, 
there was no relaxation on your part; but we 
have reason to suppose that there have been 
other causes which may have occasioned your 
rapid change from activity and cheerfulness to 
such a total prostration of body and mind. You 
may feel grieved when I tell you that Emma 
has been very unwell since you left, and the 
cause of her iliness is beyond the skill of Mr. 
Taylor, our medical man. She has, however, 
confided so much to her mother as to let us 
know that you are a party who has been the 
criet occasion’ of it. She has acknowledged 
that she has not behaved well to you, and has 
not done you justice ; and 1 really believe that 
it is this very circumstance which is the chief 
ground of her altered state of health. I cer- 
tainly have been too much in the eounting- 
house to know what has been going on in the 
parlor, but 1 think that you ought to know us 
better than to suppose that we should not in ev- 
ery point be most anxious for your happiness, 
and your being constantly with us. That Em- 
ma blames herself, is certain; that she is very 
amiable, is equally so; your return would give 
us the greatest satisfaction. I hardly need say 
I love my niece, and am anxious for her happi- 
ness; [ love you, my dear friend, and am equal- 
ly anxious for yours; and [ do trust, that any 
trifling disagreement between you (for surely 
you mast be on intimate terms to quarrel, and 
for her to feel the quarrel so severely) will be 
speedily overcome. From what her mother 
says, | think that her affections are seriously 
engaged (I treat you with the confidence I ain 
sure you deserve,) and [ am sure that there is 
noone upon whom I would so willingly be- 
stow my niece; or, as I find by questioning, no 
one to whom Mrs. Phillips would so willingly 
intrust her daughter. If, then, | am right in 
wy supposition, you will be received with open 
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arms by all, not even excepting Emma—shie has 
no coquetry in her composition. Like all the 
rest of us she has her faults; but if she has her 
faalts, she is not too proud to acknowledge them, 
and that you will allow when you read the en- 
closed which she has requested me to send to 
you, and at the same time desired me to read it 
first. [ trust this communication will acceler- 
ate your recovery, and that we shall soon see 
you again. At all events, answer my letter, 
and if [am in error, let me know, that I may 
undeceive others.’ 

The enclosure from Emma was then opened 
by our hero; it was in few words :— 

‘My dear friend,—On reflection, | consider 
thatI have treated you unjustly; [ intended to 
tell you so, if I had had an opportunity before 
you quitted usso hastily. My tault has preyed 
upor my mind ever since, and I cannot lose this 
first opportunity of requesting your forgiveness, 
and hoping that we shall be on the same 
friendly terms that we had always been previous 
to my unfortunate ebullition of temper. Yours 
truly, Emma.’ 

That this letter was a source of unqualified 
delight toour hero, may be easily imagined.— 
He was at once told by the uncle, and certainly 
Emma did not leave him to suppose to the con- 
trary, that he might aspire te and obtain her hand. 
Our hero could not reply to it by return of post. 
if distress had occasioned his illness, joy now 
prostrated hir. still mere, and he was compelled 
to return to his bed; but he was happy, almost 
too happy, and he slept at last, and dreamt such 
visions as only can be conjured up by those 
who hive in anticipation every wish of their 
heart gratified. The next day he replied to Mr. 
Snalls,” acknowledging, with frankness, his 
feelings towards his niece, which a sense of his 
own humble origin and unworthiness had pre- 
vented him from venturing to disclose, and re- 
questing him to use his influence in his favor, as 
he dared not speak himself, until he had receiv 
ed such assurance of his unmerited good fortune 
as might encourage him so to do. To Emma 
his reply was in few words; he thanked her for 
her continued good opinion of him, the idea of 
having lost which had made him very miserable, 
assuring herthat he was ashamed of the petu- 
lance which he had shown, and it was for him 
to have asked pardon, and not one who had be- 
haved so kindly, and protected him for so 
long a period; that he felt much better al- 
ready, and hoped to be able to shorten the time 
of absence which had been demanded by him 
and kindly granted by his patrons. Having 
concluded and despatched these epistles, our 
hero dete;mined that he would take a stroll about 
the metropolis. 





CHAPTER IX. 


A VERY LONG CHAPTER, WITH A VERY LONG STO- 
RY, WHICH COULD NOT WELL BE CUT IN HALF. 
A man may walk a long while in the city of 
London without having any definite obje2t and 
yet be amused, for there are few occupations 
niore pleasant, more instructive, or more ¢on- 
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templative, than looking into the shop-win- 
dows; you pay a shilling to see an exhibition, 

whereas in this instance you have the advantage 
of seeing many without paying a farthing, pro- 
vided that you look after your pocket handker- 

chief. Thus was our hero amused : at one shop 
he discovered that very gay shawls were to be 

purchased for one puund, Bandanas at 3s. 9d. 

and soiled Irish linen remarkably cheap; at an- 

other he saw a row of watches, from humble 
silver at £2 10s., to gold and enamelled at twelve 
or fourteen guineas, all warranted to go well; 

at another he discovered that furs were at half 
price, because nebody wore them in the sum- 

mer. He proceeded farther, and came to where 
there was a quantity of oil-paintings expos- 
eg for sale, pointing out to the passer-by that 
pictures of that description, were those which 
he ought not to buy. A print shop gave him 

the idea of the merits of composition and design 
shown by the various masters; and as he tould 
not transport himself to the Vatican, it was 
quite as well to see what the Vatican contained; 
his thoughts were on Rome and her former glo- 

ries. A tobacconist’s transported him to the 
State of Virginia, where many had been trans- 
ported in former days. A _ grocer’s wafted him 
still farther to the West Indies and the negroes, 
and from these, as if by magic, to the Spice 
Islands and their aromatic groves. But an old 
curiosity-shop, with bronzes, China, marquetre, 
point-lace, and armor, embraced at once a few 
centuries ; and he thought of the feudal times, 
the fifteenth century, the belle of former days, 
the amber-headed cane and snuff-box of the 
beaux who sought her smiles—all gone, all dust ; 
the workmanship of the times, even portions of 
their dresses, still existing—everything less per- 
ishable than man. 

Our hero proceeded on, his thoughts wander- 
ing as he wandered himself, when bis attention 
was attracted by one of these placards, the breed 
of which appears to have been very much im- 
proved of late, as they get larger and larger 
every day ; what they will end in there is no 
saying, unless it be in placards without end.— 
This placard intimated that there was a mas- 
querade at Vauxhall, on that evening, besides 
fireworks, and anything but good works. Our 
hero had heard of Vauxhall, and his curiosity 
was excited, and he resolved that he would pass 
away the evening in, at that time, a rather fash 
ionable resort. 

It was half. past six, and time to go, so he di- 
rected his steps over Westminster-bridge, and, 
having only lost three minutes in peeping thro’ 
the balustrades at the barges and wherries pro- 
ceeding up and down the river, after asking his 
way three times, be found himself at the en- 
trance, and, paying his admission, walked in.— 
There was a goodly sprinkling of company, but 
not many masks: there wasa man clad in brass 
armor, who stood quite motionless, for the ar- 
mor was so heavy that he could hardly bear the 
weight ofit. He must have suffered very great 
inconvenience on sucha warm night, but peeple 
stared at him as they passed by, and he was 
more than repaid by the attention which he at- 


tracted, so he stood and suffeted on. There 
were about twenty-five clowns in their motley 
dresses, seven or eight pantaloons, three devils, 
and perhaps forty of fifty dominoes. Joey soon 
found himself close to the orchestra, which was 
a b.aze of light, and he listened very attentive- 
ly to a lady in ostrich feathers, who was pouring 
out a bravura, which was quite unintelligible to 
the audience, while the gentlemen behind her, 
in theircocked hats, accompanied her voice.— 
He’ was leaning against one of the trees, and 
receiving, without knowing it, the drippings of 
aleaky lamp upon his coat, when two men came 
up and stopped on the other side of the trunk of 
the tree, and one said to the other—‘I tell you, 
Joseph, she is here, and with the Christian. — 
Manasseh traced her by the driver of the coach. 
She never will return to her father’s house if we 
de not discover her this night.’ 

‘What! will she become a Mushumed '—an 
apostate !’ exclaimed the other; ‘1 would see 
her in her grave first! Holy Father !—the daugh- 
ter of a rabbi to bring such disgrace upon her 
family: Truly our sins, and the sins of our 
forefathers have brought this evil apon our 
house. If I meet him here, I will stab him to 
the heart!’ 

‘ Lemaan Hashem! for the sake of thy holy 
name, my son, think what you say; you must 
not be sorash. Alas! alas! but we are mixed 
with the heathens. She must be concealed in 
one of the Moabitish garments,’ continued the 
elder of the twe personages, whom our hero 
of course had ascertained to be of the House of. 
Israel. ‘* Manasseh tells me that he has discov- 
ered,from another quarter, that the Christian had 
procured a domino, black, with the sleeves slash- 
ed with white. That will be a distinguishing 
mark ; and if we see that dress we must then 
follow, and if a temale is then with it, it must 
be thy sister Miriam.’ 

*I will search now and meet you here in half 
an hour,’ replied the younger of the two. 

‘Joseph, my sun, we do not part; I cannot 
trust you in your anger, and you have weapons 
with you, | know; we must go together. Rooch 
Hakodesh! May the Holy “pirit guide us, and 
the daughter ot our house be restored, for she 
is now my heart’s bitterness and my soul’s sor- 
row !’ 

‘Let me but discover the gaw—the infidel !’ 
replied the son, following the father; and our 
hero observed him put his hand into his breast 
and half unsheath a poinard. 

Joey easily comprehended how the matter 
stood ; a Jewish maiden had met by assignation 
or had beeu run away with by some young man, 
and the father and son were in pursuit to recov- 
er the daughter- 

‘That is all very well,’ thought our hero; 
‘but although they may very properly wish to 
prevent the marriage, I do not much like the cold 
steel which the young Israelite had in his band. 
If 1 do meet with the party at all events I will 
give him warning ;’ and Joey having made this 
resolution, turned away from the orchestra and 
went down to the covered way, which led to 
what are usually termed the dark walks; he had 
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just arrived at the commencement of them, 
when he perceived coming towards him two 
dominees, the shorter hanging on the arm of the 
taller so as to assure him that they were male 
and female. When they came to within ten 
yards of the lighted walk, they turned abruptly, 
and then Joey perceived that the taller had 
white slashed sleeves to his domino. 

‘ The.e they are,’ thought our hero; ‘ well, 
it’s not safe, fora murder might be committed 
without much ehance of the party being found 
out. I will give them a hint at all events ;’ 
and Joey followed the couple so as to overtake 
them by degrees. As he walked softly, and 
they were in earnest conversation, his approach 
was not heeded until within a few feet of them, 
when the taller domino turned impatiently round, 
as if to inquire what the intruder meant. 

‘ You are watched, and in danger, Sir, if you 
are the party [ think you are,’ said Joey, going 
up to him, and speaking in a low voice. 

‘ Who are you’ replied the domino, ‘ that gives 
this notice ?’ 

‘A perfect stranger to you, evenif your mask 
was removed, Sir, but I happened to everhear 
a conversation relative to a person in a domino 
such as you wear. | may be mistaken, and, if 
so, there is no harm done;’ and our hero turn- 
edaway. 

‘Stop him, dear Henry,’ said a soft female 
voice. ‘| fear that there is danger; he can 
have told you but from kindness. 

The person in the domino immediately follow- 
ed Joey, and accosted him, apologising for his 
apparent rudeness at receiving his communica- 
tion, which he ascribed to the suddenness with 
which it was given, and requested, as a favor, 
that our hero would inform him why he had 
thought it necessary. 

‘I will tell you, certainly; not that I inter- 
fere with other people’s concerns; but wher I 
saw that one of them had a poinard és 

‘A poniard !’ exclaimed the female, who had 
now joined them. 

‘Yes,’ replied Joey; ‘and appeared determin- 
ed to use it. In one word, Madam, is your name 
Miriam? If so, what I heard concerns you; if 
not, it does not, and I need say no more.’ 

‘Sir, it does concern her,’ replied the domino ; 
‘and I will thank you to proceed.’ 

Our hero then stated briefly what he had over- 
heard,and that the parties were in pursuit of them 

‘ We are lost!’ exclaimed the young woman. 
‘ We shall never escape from the gardens! What 
must we do? My brother in his wrath is as a 
lion’s whelp.’ 

‘I care little for myself,’ replied the domino. 
‘I eould defend myself; but, if we meet, I shall 
lose you. Your father would tear you away 
while I was engaged with your brother.’ 

‘ At all events, Sir, I should recommend you 
not remaining in these dark walks,’ replied our 
hero, ‘now that you are aware of what may take 
place.’ 

‘ And yet, if we go into the lighted part of the 
gardens, they will soon discover us, now that 
they have, as it appears, gained a kuowledge of 
my dress.’ 





‘ Then put it off,’ said Joey. 

‘ But they know my person even better,’ re- 
joined the domino. ‘Your conduct, Sir, has 
been so kind, that perhaps you would be inclin- 
ed to assist us ?’ 

Our hero was in love himself, and, of course, 
felt sympathy for othe:s in the same predica- 
ment; so he replied that, if he could be of ser- 
vice, they might command bim. 

‘Then, Miriam dear, what I propose is this: 
will you put yourself under the protection of 
this stranger? I think you risk nothing, for he 
has proved that he is kind. You may then, 
without fear of detection, pass through the gar- 
dens, and be conducted by him to a place of 
safety 1 will remain here for half an hour; 
should your father and brother meet me, al- 
though they may recognise my dress, yet, not 
having you with me, there will be no grounds 
for any attack being made, and I will, after a 
time, return home. 

‘And what is to become of me!’ exclaimed 
the terrified girl. 

‘ You must send this gentleman to my address 
to-morrow morning, and he will acquaint me 
where you are. [am giving you a great deal 
of trouble, Sir, bu’ at he same time koe my 
confidence ; I trust it will not interfere with 
your other engagements.’ 

‘Your confidence is, I ¢rust, not misplaced, 
Sir,’ replied our hero; ‘and [am just now an 
idle man. I promise you, if this young lady will 
venture to trust herself with a perfect stranger, 
that I willdo yourrequest. I have no mask on, 
Madam ; do you think you can trust me ?’ 

‘I think I can, Sir; but, indeed, I must, or 
there will be shedding of blood; but, Henry, 
they are coming, I know them; see, right up 
the walk !’ 

Joey turned round, and perceived that it was 
the two persons whose conversation he had over- 
heard. ‘It is them, Sir,’ said he to the gentle- 
man in the domino; leave us and walk back 
farther into the dark part. I must take her 
away on my arm and pass them boldly: -Come, 
Sir, quick ! 

Our hero immediately took the young Jewess 
on his arm and walked towards the father and 
brother. He felt her trembling like an aspen as 
they came close to them, and was fearful that 
her legs would fail her As they passed, the 
face of our hero was severely scrutinized by the 
dark eyes of the Israelites, Joey returned their 
stare, and proceeded on his way ; and after they 
had separated some paces from the father and 
brother, he whispered to the maiden,‘ You are 
safe now.’ Joey conducted his charge through 
the gardens, and when he arrived at the entrance 
he called a coach and put the Jady in. 

* Where shall he drive to?’ inquired our hero. 

‘I don’tknow, say anywhere, so that we are 
away from this !’ 

Joey ordered the man to drive to the hotel 
where he had taken up his abode, for he knew 
not where else to go. 

On his arrival he left the young lady in the 
coach, while he went in to prepare the landlady 
for her appearance. He stated that he had res- 
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cued her from a very perilous situation, and that 
he would feel much obliged to his hostess if she 
would take charge of the young person until 
she could be restorea to her friends on the en- 
suing morning. People like to be consulted, 
and to appear of importance. The fat old ladys 
who had bridled up at the very mention of the 
introduction of a lady ina demino, as soon as 
she heard that the party was to be placed under 
her protection, relaxed her compressed features, 
and graciously consented. 

Our hero having consigned over his charge, 
whose face he had not yet seen, immediately re- 
tired to his own apartment. The next moruing, 
abou! nine o'clock, he sent to inquire after the 
health of his protege, and was answered by a 
request that he would pay her a visit. When 
he entered the room he found her alone. She 
was dressed somewhat in the Oriental style, and 
he was not a little surprised at her extreme beau- 
ty. Her stature was rather above the middle 
size; she was exquisitely formed ; and her an- 
cles, hands, and feet, were models of perfection. 
She was indeed one of the most exquisite speci- 
mens of the Jewish nation, and that is quite sufli- 
cient for her portrait. She rose as he entered, 
and colored deeply as she saluted him. Our 
hero, who perceived her confusion, hastened to 
assare her that he was ready to obey any order 
she might be pleased to give him, and trusted 
that she had not been too much annoyed with 
her very unpleasant position. 

‘I am more obliged to you, Sir, than I can well 
express,’ replied she,’ ‘by your kind considera- 
tion in putting me into the charge of the landla- 
dy of the house; that one act assured me that [ 
was in the hands ofa gentleman and a man of 
honor. All I have to request of you now is, that 
you will call at No. —, in Berkeley square, and 
inform Mr. 8 of what you have kindly done 
fer me. You will probably hear from him the 
cause of the strange position in which you found 
us and relieved us from.’ 

As our hero had nothing to reply, he wrote 
down the address and took his leave, immedi- 
ately proceeding to the house of Mr. S——; but 
as he was walking up Berkeley street, he was 
encountered by two men whom he mmediately 
recognised as the father and brother of the young 
Israclite ; the brother fixed his keen eye upon 
eur hero, and appeared ic recognise him; at all 
events, as our bero passed them, they turned 
round and tollowed him, and he heard the broth- 
er say, *He was with her, or semething to that 
purport. Our hero did not, however, consider 
thai it was advisable to wait until they were 
away betore he knocked at the door, as he felt 
convinced that they were on the watch, and 
that any delay would not obtain the end. He 
knocked, and was immediately admitted. He 
found Mr. S—— pacing the room up and down 
in great anxiety, the breakfast remaining on the 
table untouched. He warmly greeted the arri- 
val ofour hero Joey, as soon as he had inform- 





ed him of what he had done, and in whose hands 
he had placed the young lady, stated the circum- 
stance of the father ana brother being outside on 
the watch, and that he thought that they had 
recognised him 


‘ That is nothing more than what I expected,’ 
replied Mr. S——; ‘but I trust easily to evade 
them; they are not aware that the back of this 
house communicates with the stables belonging 
to it in the mews, and we can go oat by that 
way without their perceiving us. I’ve so many 
thanks to offer you, Sir, for your kind interfer- 
ence in our behalf, that I hardly know how to 
express them; to one thing you a‘e most cer- 
tainly entitled, and I should prove but little 
my sincerity if I did not immediately give it 
you; that is, my confidence, and a knowledge 
of the parties whom you have assisted, and the 
circumstances attending this strange affair. The 
young lady, Sir, is, as you know,a Jewess by 
birth, and the daughter of the rabbi, a man of 
great wealth and high ancestry, for certainly 
Jews can claim that higher than any other na- 
tion upon earth; and I am myself a man of for- 
tune, as it is usually termed, at all events, with 
sufficient to indulge any woman | sh: uld take as 
my wife with every luxury that can be reasona- 
bly demanded. I mention this to corroborate 
my assertion, that it was not he) father’s wealth 
which has been my inducement. 1 made the 
acquaintance of the father and daughter wher. I 
was travelling on the continent; he was on his 
way to England, when his carriage broke down 
ina difficult pass on the mountains, aud they 
would have been Jeft on the road for the might 
if I had not fortunately come up. in time, and, 
being alone, was able to convey them to the 
next town. 

‘I have always hada great respect for the 
Jewish nation. I consider that every true 
Christian should have; but I will not enter 
upon that point now. It was probably my show- 
ing such a feeling, and my being well versed in 
their history, which was the occasion of an in- 
tercourse of two days ripening into a regard for 
one another; and we parted with sincere wishes 
that we might meet again im this country. At 
the time | speak of, which was about three years 
ago, his daughter Mirriam, was, comparatively 
speaking, a chi'd, and certainly not at that per- 
od, or indeed, for some time after our meeting 
again in England, did itever come into my 
ideas that I should ever feel anythmg for her 
but good will; but circumstances, and her fath- 
er’s confidence in me, threw us much together 
She has no mother. After a time, | found. my- 
self growing attached to her, and I taxed my- 
self, and reflected on the consequences. I was 
aware how very severe the Jewish Jaws were 
upon the subject of any of their family uniting 
themselves to a Christian. That it was not only 
considered that the paity itself was dishonored 
before the nation, but that the whole family be- 
came vile, and were denied the usual burial 
rites. Perhaps you are aware that if a Jew em- 
braces Ghristianity, the same disgrace 1s heaped 
upon the relations. With this knowledge, I 
determined to conquer my feelings for Miriam, 
and of course I no longer went to her father’s 
house; it would have been.ciuel to put my 
friend (for such he certainly was) in such a po- 
sition; the more so, as, being a rabbi, he would 
have to denounce himself and his own children. 
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‘My absence was, however, the cause of great 
annoyance to the father. He sought me, andI 
was so pressed by him to return, that I had no 
choice, unless I confessed my reasons, which I 
did not like to do. I therefore visited the house 
as before, although not so frequently, and con- 
tinually found myself in company with Miriam, 
and, her father being constantly summoned 
away to the duties of his office, but too often 
alone. I therefore resolved that I would once 
more set offon my travels,as the only means 
by which I could act honorably, and get 
rid of the feeling which was obtaining such a 
mastery over me. I went to the house to state 
my intention, and at the same time bid them 
farewell; when, ascending the stairs, I slipped 
and sprained my ancle so severely, that | could 
not put my foot tothe ground. This decided 
our fate, and I was not only domiciled for a 
week in the house, but, as | luy on the sofa, was 
continually attended by Miriom. Her father 
would not hear of my removal, but declared that 
my accident was a judgment against me for my 
rash intention. 

‘That Miriam showed her regard for me in 
every way that a modest maiden could do is 
certain. I did, however, make one Jast strug- 
gle; I did not deny my feelings towards her, but 
I pointed out to her the consequences which 
would ensue, which it was my duty as a friend, 
and her duty as a daughter, to prevent. She 
heard me in silence and in tears, and then quit- 
ted the room. 

‘The next day she appeared to have recovered 
her composure, and entered freely into general 
conversation, and, after a time, referred to the 
rites of their Church. By degrees she brought 
up the subject ef Christianity; she demanded 
the reasons ana authority for our belief; in short, 
she brought me to enter warmly into the sub- 
ject, and to prove, to the best of my ability, that 
the true Messiah had already come. This con- 
versation she took a pleasure in renewing, dur- 
ing my stay in the house; and asI consi ered 
that the subject was one that diverted our at- 
tention from the one I wished to avoid, I was 
not sorry to renew it, altheugh | bad not the 
least idea of converting her to our faith. 

‘Such was the state of affairs when I quitted 
the house, and again seriously thought of re- 
meving myself from so much temptation, when 
her brother Joseph arrived from Madrid, where 
he had been staying with his uncle for some 
years, and his return was the occasion of a jub:- 
lee, at which | could not refuse to appear. He 
isa fine young man, very intelligentand well 
informed, but of avery irascible disposition ; 
and his long residence in Spain has probably 
given him those ideas of retaliation “hich are 
almost unknown in this country. He conceiv- 
ed a very strong friendship for me, and 1 cer- 
tainly was equally pleased with kim, fer he is 
full of talent, althongh he is revengeful, proud 
of his lineage, and holding to the tenets of his 
faith with all the obstinacy of a Pharisee. In- 
deed it is strange that he could ever become so 
partia! to a Christian, respecting as he does the 
rabbinical doctrines held forth to the Jewish 


people, and which it must be admitted have 
been inculcated, in consequence of the unweari- 
ed and unjustifiable persecution of the tribes for 
centuries, by those who call themselves Chris- 
tians, but whose practice has been at opetu vari- 
ance with the precepts of the founder of their 
faith. However,so it was. Joseph conceived 
a great regard tor me, was continually at my 
house, and compelled me but too often to visit at 
his father’s. At last made upmy mind that I 
would leave the country fora time, and was ac- 
tively-preparing, intending to go without saying 
a word to them, when I found myself one morn- 
ing alone with Miriam. She walked up to me 
as I was sitting on the couch; I motioned to her 
to sit by me, but she stood before me with a 
stately air, fixing upon me her dark gazelle-like 
eyes. 

**Do you,’ said she, in a slow and solemn 
tone of voice, ‘do you remember the conversa- 
tion whieh we had upon our respective creeds ? 
you recoll-ct how you pointed out tome your 
authorities and your reasons for your faith, and 
your sincere belief that the Messiah had already 
come ?’ 

‘‘I do, Miriam,’ replied I; ‘but not with any 
view to interfere with your belief; it wes only to 
uphold in argument my own.’ 

‘I do not say nay to that; I believe you,’ said 
Miriam; ‘nevertheless, | have that in my vest 
which, if it was known to my father or brother, 
would cause them to dash me to the earth, and 
to curse me in the name of the great Jehovah ;’ 
and she pulled out of her vest a smal! copy of 
the New Testament. ‘This is the book of your 
creed; | have searched and compared it with 
our own; I have found the authorities; I have 
read the words of the Jews who have narrated 
the history, and the deeds of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and—I am a Christian.’ 

‘It may appear strange, but I assure you, Sir, 
you can’t imagine the pain I feltwhen Miriam 
thus acknowledged herself a convert to our 
faith; to say to her that I was sorry for it would 
have argued little for my Christian belief; but 
when I reflected upon the pain and disgrace it 
would bring upon her family, and that I should 
be the cause, | was dreadfully shocked I could 
only reply, ‘Miriam, I wish that we had never 
met !’ 

‘¢| know what your feelings are but too well,’ 
replied she; ‘but we have met, and what is done 
cannot be undone. 1, too, when I think of my 
reletions, am torn with anxiety and distress; 
but whatis my duty? Iflam, andI deelare, 
not only by the great Jehovah, but by the cru- 
cified Messiah, that [am a sincere believer in 
your creed must I shrink—must | conceal it on 
account of my father and my mother? Does 
not he say, leave all and follow me! Must I 
not add my feeble voice in acknowledgment of 
the truth, if [ am to consider myself a Christian? 
Must not my avowal be public? Yes, it must 
be, and it shall be! Can you blame me ?’ 

*‘Oh, no! I dare not blame you;’ 1 plied I, 
‘I only regret that religious differences should 
so mar the little happiness permitted to us in 
this world, and that neither Jew nor Christian 
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will admit what our Savior has distinetly de- 
clared—that there is no difference between the 
Jew and the Greek or Gentile. I see much 
misery in this, and I cannot help regretting 
deeply that I shall be considered as the cause of 
it, and be npbraided with ingratitude.’ 

**You did your duty,’ replied Miriam. ‘I 
have been converted by your having so done.— 
Now I have my duty todo. I amaware of the 
pain it will occasion my father, my relations, 
and the whole of our tribe; but if they suffer, 
shall I not suffer more? Thrust out from my 
father’s door; loaded with curses and execra- 
tions; not one Jew permitted to offer me an asy- 
lum, not even to give me a morsel of bread, or a 
drop of water; a wanderer andan outcast! Such 
must be my fate.’ 

*¢Not so, Miriam; if your tribe desert you 

‘Stop one moment,’ interrupted Miriam ; ‘ do 
you recollect the conversation you had with me 
before we entered into the subject of our rela- 
tive creeds? Do you remember what you then 
said ; and was it true, or was it merely as an 
excuse ?’ 

‘¢ It was as true, Miriam, as 1 stand here. I 
have loved you long and devotedly. I have 
tried to conquer the passion, on account of the 
misery your marriage with a Christian would 
have occasioned your relations; but if you per- 
sist in avowing your new faith, the misery will 
be equally incurred ; and, therefore, I am doubly 
bound, not only by my love, but because I have, 
by converting you, put you in such a dreadful 
position, to offer you not only an asylum, but, 
if you will accept them, my heart and hand.’ 

‘Miriam folded her arms across h-r breast 
and knelt down, with her eyes fix: xpon the 
floor. ‘I canonly answer inthe woics »f Ruth,’ 
replied she, in a low voice, and trembling lips. 
‘| hardly need observe, that after this interview 
the affair was decided—the great difficulty was 
to get her out of the house ; for you must have 
been inside of one of the houses of a Jew of 
rank to be aware of their arrangements. It was 
impossible that Miriam could be absent an hour 
without being missed ; and to get ont by herself 
without being seen was equally difficult. Her 
cousin is married to a Jew, who keeps the mas- 
querade paraphernalia and costumes in Tavis- 
tock-street, and she sometimes accompanies her 
father and mother there, and, as usual, goes up 
to her cousin in the women’s apartment, while 
her male relations remain below. We therefore 
hit upon this plan That on the first masquer- 
ade-uight at Vauxhall, she should persuade her 
father and brother to go with her to her cousin’s; 
that I should be close by in a evach, and, after 
she had gone ia, I was to drive up as the other 
customers do, and obtain two dominoes, and then 
wait while she escaped from the women’s apart- 
ment, and come down stairs to the street door, 
where I was to put her in the coach, and drive 
off to Vauxhall. You may inquire why we went 
to Vauxhall. Because, as but few minutes would 
elapse hefore she would be missed, it would have 
been almost impossible to have removed her 
without being discovered, for [ was well known 
to the people. You recollect that Manasseh, 





who was in the shop, informed them that my 
domino was slashed with white in the sleeves; 
he knew me whea I obtained the dominoes.— 
Had 1 not been aware of the violence ot the 
brother, 1 should have cared little had he fol- 
lowed me to my house, or any other place he 
miglt have traced me to, but his temper is such 
that his sister would have certainly have been 
sacrificed to his rage and fury, as you may ima- 
gine from what you have seen and heard ; | con- 
sidered, therefore, that if we once became mixed 
with the crowd of masks and dominoes at Vaux- 
hall, that I should elude them and all] trace of 
us be lost. I believe that 1 have now made 
you acquainted with every circumstance, and 
trust that yon will still afford me your valuable 
assistance.’ 

‘ Most certainly,’ replied our hero; ‘I am in 
duty bonnd. Icannot help thinking that they 
have recognised me as the party conducting her 
eut of the dark walk. Did you meet them af- 
terwards ?’ 

* No, rejoined Mr. S ; * Lallowed them to 
walk about without coming up to me, for some 
time, and then’ when they were down at the far- 
thest end, I made all haste and took a coach 
home, before they could possibly come up with 
me, allowing that they did recognise me, which 
I do not think they did until they perceived me 
hastening away at a distance.’ 

‘What, then, are your present intentions ?’ 
inquired our hero 

‘I wish you to return with me to your hotel;’ 
replied Mr. S ; ‘I will then take a chaise, 
and leave for Scotl ‘nd as fast as four herses can 
carry us, and unite myself to Miriam; and, as 
soo1 as [I can, | shall leave the country, which 
will be the bes' step to allow their rage and in- 
dignat.on to cool.’ 

‘{ think your plan is good,’ replied Joey, ‘ and 
I am at your service.’ 

ina few minutes Mr. S—— and our hero went 
out by the back way into the mews, and as soon 
as they came to a stand took a coach and ‘drove 
to the hotel. 

They had not, however, been in the company 
of Miriam more than five minutes, when the 
waiter entered the roem in great alarm, stating 
that two gentlemen were forcing their way up 
stairs, in spite of the landlord and others who 
were endeavoring te prevent them. The fact 
was, that our hero and Mr. 8 had been per- 
ceived by Joseph and his father, as they came 
out of the mews, and they had immediately fol- 
lowed them, taking a coach at the same stand, 
and desiring the coachman to follow the one our 
hero and Mr. S had gone into. 

The waiter had hardly time to make the com- 
munication before the door was forced open, and 
the man was so terrified that he retreated behind 
our hero and Mr. S , into whose arms Miri- 
am had thrown herself for protection. The fa- 
ther and brother did not, however,enter without 
resistance on the part of the landlord and wait- 
ers, who followed, remonstrating with them and 
checking them ; but Joseph broke from them with 
a puinard drawn ; it was wrenched from him by 
our here, who dashed forward. The enraged 
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Israelite then caught up a heavy bronze clock 
which was on the sideboard, and crying out, 
* This tor the Gaw and the Meshumed !’ (the in- 
fidel and the apostate) he hurled it at them with 
all his strength; it missed the parties it was in- 
tended for, hut striking the waiter who had re- 
treated behind them, fractured his skull, and he 
fell dead upon the floor. 

Upon this outrage the landlord and his assist- 
ants rushed upon Joseph and his father; the 
police were sent for, and after a desperate re- 
sistauce the Israelites were taken away to the 
police-office, leaving Mr. S and Mirram at 
liberty. Our hero, was, however, requested by 
the police te attend at the examination, and, of 
course, could not refuse. The whole party had 
been a quarter of an hour waiting until another 
case was disposed of, before the magistrate could 
attend to them, when the surgeon came in and 
acquainted them that the unfortunate waiter had 
expired. The depositions were taken down, 
and both father and son were committed, and 
Joey and some others bound over to appear as 
witnesses In about two hours our hero was 
enabled to return to the hotel, where he found 
that Mr. S had left a note for him, stating 
that he considered it advisable to start immedi- 
ately, lest they should require his attendance at 
the police-court, and he should be delayed, 
which wouid give time to the relations of Miri- 
am to take up the question; he had, therefore, 
set off, and would write to him as soon as he 
possibly could. 

The affair made some noise, and appeared in 
all the newspapers, and our hero therefore sat 
down and wrote a detailed account of the whole 
transaction (as Communicated to him by Mr. 
Ss ) which he despatched to Portsmouth.— 
He made inquiries, and fourd that the sessions 
would come on ina fortnight, and that the grand 
jury would sit in a few days. He therefone 
made up his mind that he would not think of re- 
turning to Portsmouth until the trial was over, 
and in his next letter he made known his inten- 
tions, and then set off for Richmond, where he 
had been advised to remain for a short time, as 
being more favorable to an invalid than the con- 
fined atmosphere of London. 

Our hero found amusement in rowing’ about 
in a wherry, up and down the river, and reply- 
ing to the letters received from Mary, and from 
Portsmouth. He also received aletter from Mr. 
8 informing him of his marriage, and re+ 
questing that as soon as the trial was over he 
would write tohim. Our hero’s health also was 
nearly re-established, when he was informed 
that his attendance was required at the court to 
give his evidence in the case of manslaughter 
found by the grand jury against Joseph the 
brother of Miriam. 

He arrived in town an attended the court on 
the following day, when the trial was to take 
place. A short time after the cause came on he 
was placed iu the witness box. At the time 
that he gave his depositions before the magis- 
trate he had not thought about his name having 
been changed, but now that he was sworn, and 
had declared that he would tell the truth, and 
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nothiag but the truth, when the counsel asked 
him if his name was not Joseph O’ Donahue, our 
hero replied that it was Joseph Rushbrook. 

‘Your deposition says Joseph O’Donahue.— 
How is this? Have you an alias, like many oth- 
efs, sir,’ inquired the counsel. 

‘ My real name is Rushbrook, but I have been 
ote O’Donahbue for some time,’ replied: our 

ero. 

This reply was thé occasion of the opposite 
counsel making sumé ¥ury severe remarks, but 
the evidence of our hero was taken, and was in- 
deed considered very favorable to the prisoner, 
as Joey said that ie was convinced the blow was 
never intended for the unfortunate waiter, but 
for Mr. S——. 

After about an hour’s examination, our hero 
was dismissed, and, as directed, in ease that he 
might be recalled, returned to the room where 
the witnesses were assembled. 





VOL. III—CHAPTER X. 


IN WHICH THE TIDE OF FORTUNE TURNS 
AGAINST OUR HERO, 


As soon as Joey had been dismissed from the 
witness-box, he returned to the room in which 
the other witnesses were assembled, with mel+ 
ancholy forebodings that his real name having 
been given in open court would lead to some 
disaster. He had not been there long before a 
peace-officer eame in, and said to him‘ Step 
this way, if you please, Sir; I have something 
tosay to you.’ 

Joey went with him outsitle the door, whe 
the peace-oflicer, looking at him full in the face, 
said, ‘ Your name is Joseph Rushbrook ; yeu said 
so in the witness-box.’ 

* Yes,’ replied Joey, ‘that is my name.’ 

‘Why did you change it?’ demanded the of- 
ficer. 

‘I had réasons,’ replied our hero. 

‘Yes, and I'll tell you the reasons,’ rejoined 
the other. ‘You were concerned in a murder 
some years ago; a fewatd was offered for your 
apprehension, and you absconded from justice. 
I see that you are the person; you? face tells 
meso. Youaremy prisoner: Now, comeaway 
quietly, sir; it is of no use for you to resist, and 
you will only be worse treated.’ 

Joey’s heart had almost ceased to beat when 
the constable addressed him; he felt that denial 
was useless, and that the time was now ceme 
when either he or his father must suffer; he, 
therefore, made no reply, but quietly followed 
the peace-officer, who, holding him by the arm, 
called a coach, into which he ordered Joey to 
enter, and, following him, directed the coach 
man te drive to the police-office. 

As soon as the magistrate had been acquaint- 
ed by the officer who the party was whom he 
had taken into custody, he first pointed out to 
our hero that he had better not say any thing 
which might criminate himself, and then asked 
him if his name was Joseph Rushbrook. 

Joey replied that it was. 

‘ Have you any thing to say that might prevent 
my committing you on the charge of murder ?’ 
demanded the magistrate. 
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OR THE NYMPH OF THE WESTERN FOUNTAIN.—A ROMANCE IN VERSE. 


BY W.GILMORE SIMMS. 


Author of “ Southern Passages and Pictures,” “ Atalantes,” “* The Yemassee,”” 
“ Damsel of Darien,” “* Kinsmen,’ &c. 


PREFACE. 

‘This poem, of which a first Canto is here submitted 
to the public, was the most elaborate effort of the au- 
thor’s youth. It was begun, but not finished—indeed, 
it still remains unfinished—at a time when the famous, 
or rather infamous, poem of Don Juan was still in pro- 
gress of publication, though verging to its close. The 
author, with a boyish presumption, fancied, that he 
might imitate the grace and exceeding felicity of ex- 
pression in that anhappy performance,—its playfalness 
and possibly its wit,~without falling inte its licen- 

 tiousness ef utterance and malignity of mood. How 
he has succeeded, the reader will be at liberty to judge. 
That his attempt was unfinished is due to several causes 
which do not call for explanation. The caprice of a 
youthful mind, the pressure of other employments of 
more immediate necessity, the absence of the due 
stimulus—that stimulus which is the great impelling 
priuciple of social effort,—the demand of the public ;— 
all these may have had something to do with my reluc- 
tance to put the finishing stroke to a narrative, which, 
as it found no small favor in my own sight, makes me 
very anxious that it should find faver‘in the sight of 
the reader. Should this prove the case, these Cantes 
will be continued ; but, otherwise, it will be easy to re- 
place my loose sheets in the dusty pigeon hole whence 
they were last taken. Whatever may he my desire 
on this subject, farther I need uot say. 


CANTO FIRST. 


1. 
I had been musing o’er an ancient story, 
A legend of romance in sunny Spain, 
That spoke of Knights and Dames, of Love and Glory, 
Sweet Phantoms we shall seldom see again : 
There were proud, Princely aspects, high and hoary, 
Gray beards and Pages, mingled in one strain, 
Woveby that magic, that should never vanish, 
And ’tis not in our heart of hearts to banish. 


1. 
ih binds us, yet we love it, and desire 


No better company in bower and hall ; 
It calls up all the Spirits we require, 

And some it were far betier not to call ; 
Dreams, and some very strange ones,—full of fire, 

Start up like Samuel’s spectre to king Saul, 
Without the spells of any witch from Endor, 
Valess it be some young one, true and tender. 


ill. 
And marvel not such legends please my spirit, 
And make me love each ancient solitude ; 


Still seeking, from its rains gray, to ferret, 

The Genius loci proper to my mood ; 

A love of the mysterious I inherit, 

From an old grand-dam who would often brood,— 
I, an apt listener,—o’er the by-gone hours, 
Brave kuights, sweet nymphs, love and his favorite 

bow’rs. 
1¥. 
Many a quaint story of an ancient season, 

Warmed on her tongue and fasten’d on u ine ear ; 
Some beyond scope of rhyme and more of reason, 

But which I did not less delight to hear ;— 

To utter them again would be no treason, 
And if to you such legends be but dear, 
Sit down, and while the sweet south’s breathing o’er us, 
We'll bring the spirits of the Past before us. 
*%. 
And he who cannot warm him by a fire, 
Made up of the dry bones of ancient days, 
’Till, by the aid of fancy, from the pyre, 

Starts forth some favorite spirit to his gaze, 
Deserves to hear no music of the lyre, 

To warm his senses by no wizard blaze, 

Nor from that spring the ancient minstrels talk of, 
With one poor goblet of its waters walk off. 

vi. 
For the brute, grass and grain ;—but for the spirit, 

Comprising the true taste, and nobly taught, 
The faculty to use that few inherit, — 

High faculty of far-diseerning thought ;— 

The Muse, who well perceives the mind of merit, 

Hath evermore her love and tribute brought, 
And brings,—with soul erect, and spirrt high — 
The beast may still enjoy his grunt and sty. 

vu. 
One half mankind aré brutesthe subdivision 

Of the remaining moiety will make 
The half ef these but worthy onr derision, 

Creatures of eloth and clay, of stick and stake 3 
The rest may yield a few whose purer vision 

Still teaches less to follow than forsake ; 

A passive, doubtful moral of man’s being, 

That only strengthens happily in fleeing. 
Vill. 

To you, I sing, who, with a strong endeavor, 

Would hold fit place among the sacred few ; 
Who warm and watchful, with that restless fever, 

Of spirit-stirring impalses would view, 

The heart’s true mysteries ; denied those never, 

Who with soul unrelaxing, high and true, 
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‘Would atride towards the goal—through teil and strife, 
Where bloom the trees, alike, of light and life 
1x. 
Some hundred years ago,—I am no stickler, 
For date and season, written and precise, 
And so, about the menth I’m not particular, 
There bemg no reason to be very nice ;— 
A Spanish maid—tharn whom uo maid was ficklet, 
More difficult to please, and seldom twice,— 
Dwelt in her father’s castle walls, the paragon 
Supreme for beauty, ’mong the girls of Arragon. 
<. 
She was a peerless damsel: all in stature, 
Queenlike in gait, in manner, arch and free}; 
Beauty had perch’d, and smiled in every feature, 
And each took of her eye was victory ;— 
‘Thus was she sent forth by the hand of nature, 
The master-hand and master-work was she; 
for many a menth she was the reigning fashion, 
And men end maids alike confessed their passion. 
XI. 
The latter grumbled while the men were sighing ;— 
They saw but little beauty im her face ; 
And while the former spoke of heaven and dying, 
They wished her dead and in a different place; 
Some said she squinted, and if envious eyeing, 
Could meke a pair of eyes look different ways, 
‘Then were hers certain, ’neath their angry glances, 
‘To have shet their rays zigzag, like warring lances. 
x1r. 
But hate that’s met by scorn works little evi, 
It hurts no beauty, trenches rot the skin, 
Ne’er makes the temper sour or tongue uncivil, 
And troubling nought without, moves nought within. 
Our heroine, when they wished her at the devil, 
Quietly answer’d with a pleasant grin ,— 
*’T were shame with numerous lovers of my own, 
‘To rob them of the only one they’ve known.’ 
X1t. 
With such philesophy she went her ways, 
Still smiling at the muss she made around her} 
Her wit and conquests both beyond her days, 
Her beauty bright as when at first it found her} 
Her very preseuce soon produced a blaze, 
Confounding still the host that would confound her } 
She heard the sighs ef man and groans of woman, 
With an indifference that was scarcely human. 
. Riv. 
Butte my story.— With a tradesman-dread, 
That yeu should not appreciate my wares, 
T’'ll dwell at large on each particular head, 
Single the grains of wheat from out the tares, 
item by item, and before you spread, 
Her each perfection as it first appears 5 
Nor keep you longer from the coming story, 
Than is essential to our inventory. 


xy. 
This is a needful duty in a tale, 
To make the reader know both lord and lady ; 
In mine, to make the heroine neught shall fail ;— 
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Chaste as December, pleasant as a May day, 
Bright as a faggot, sparkling as ripe ale, 

Her bloed and beauty both in virgin hey-day,— 
fer eyes, the polarlights in love’s astrology, 
Her head,—but let us look into phrenolegy.— 

XVI. 

She had there afl the bumps of each good quality, 

And seme that were bat doubtful, too, might be 
Among the better ones,—like the fatality 

That blights the blessing. ‘Gall and Spurzheim see, 
Ascending high, the mount of ideelity, 

A Muse herself—few half so fine as she,— 
Pugnacity,—and some behind the ear, 
That speak of virtues,—neither here nor there. 


XVI. 

How shall I venture to deseribe her mouth, 

That rosy bible on which Love has sworn; 
Fresh as the Zephyr from the sunny south, 

Soft as the fowret bursting with the morn; 
‘Two op’ning rose4leaves which, in emulous growth, 

Warring for sole sway on the stem where born, 
Disclose beneath them, in an amorous curl, 
Two links of white and laughter-loving pearl. 


XVII. 
And then the odor,—not the common sweet, 
Ambrosia much abused,—or baser yet, 
Arabian perfumes, such as taint the street, 
When toiling damsels leave the strewn toilet ;— 
But spirit odors, such as gently greet 
The sense at midnight, when the stars are set 
in the broad blue, and the bewitching time, 
Wins ail its perfumes from their happier elime. 


KIX. 
Perfume, that with tye breath of evening winds 
Into the inner heart, and softens down 
Each earth-asperity; and soothly binds 
The angry spirit, animate to frown, 
Into a patient gentleness ,—that finds 
All nature meek around it, and, to crown 
The soothing sway and influence, makes us deem 
We feel those Eden blooms and airs of which we dream. 
Ex. 
Her eye, her more thaia Asiatic eye, 
Peering beneath her forehead, like a star, 
Bestowing a sweet glory on the sky, 
Though gathering tempests hold a cloudy war j= 
What may eclipse its splendor—what may vie,=— 
As sending its concentred glances far, 
The raven fringe that girds it, smit with light, 
Though sabie as night’s gloom, grows golden-bright! 
XXI. 
Hets was the beauty of rare symmetry, 
Where tone still tempers feature. In her face, 
Presiding, hover’d forms of harmony, 
That took all harshness from that holy place ; 
Yet each was all perfection to the eye, 
Spiri'ual, bright, and rife with maiden grace ; 
Eye spoke to eye,“and lip and cheek and brow, 
Harmonious, like the rivulet’s rippling flow, 
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XXII. 


The homage of the future —Even the hiss 


Young was she,—scarce sixteen—yet tall and bending, Of a succeeding age, the rabble’s baw! 


Graceful as any willow by the wave ; 

Glad was she, aad a mirthfulness stil] blending 

Even with her sadness, mirthfulness still gave ; 
Light-hearted, as if never once offending, 

It did not seem as if she could be grave; 
Certain, that song or psalm, or changing weather, 
Ne’er made her dull for two whole hours together. 

XXIII. 
She had but one eld relative, a Sire, 

A thick, short, gouty. drewsy, good, old knight ; 
Whose only care, beside the kitchen fire, 

Was how to boil his eggs and boil them right; 
His porridge served, he had no more desire, 

And slept, not waiting the approach of night ;— 
Not profitless his faith, as it appears, 

In eating,—he had kept it sixty years. 
XXIV. 
He made no fass about Lis daughter’s beauty, — 

Saw little of her suitors ;—took ne heed, 

Who came or went ;—esteemed it not a duty 

To ask about the income or the breed ;— 

But so they spared his fresh eggs, and his foot, he, 

Boiled one and nursed the other ;—and thus freed 
From all restraint and guidance but her own 
She was the happiest damsel ever known. 

' XXv. 
When she was but fifteen her mother died, 

And left her as you see her, young and fair; 
Lovely as any pearl beneath the tide, 

Down ‘neath the Mexic waters, deep but elear ; 
Pure asa star that shines in Heaven the pride, 

Fresh as a zephyr from the moon’s own sphere ;— 
Her mother, very like her was when young, 

But dying,—there’s ne need to have her sung. 


XXVI. 
She died, and she was buried, and thus ends 
The lives ef many thousands, seen in one ; 
She had her hosts of enemies and friends, 
With and without her own exertions won, 
And she might well have said,—‘ Time is, and tends 
‘To what it was before, ’till all is done ;’ 
Her smiles were smiles and sunny ones,—her tears, 
The soft’ning drops that fa!] when the young moon 
appears. 
XXVU. 
And you may write upon her single tomb, 
The record that will suit the tombs of many ; 
‘1 was and am not !’—’Tis a fearful doom 
To be denied the meraory of any ; 
And yet how few survive the ecumbrous gloom 
Of one shert season past—the puny penny, 
Of all their fond ambition, in the dust, 
Where antiquarians find, perchance, its rust. 
XXVIII. 
It should be, but is not, the hope of all— 
Else man were better, nobler than he is,— 
To leave behind them that which must enthral 


Seems dearer to the spirit’s pride than this 
Denial of all life—annihilation, 
From each memorial in this fair creation. 
EXIX. 
Oh! let my epitaph in future years, 
When I myself can never more be heard, 
And there are none, perchance, whose gushing teas 
Shall stir again, as they too oft have stirr’d 
The bosom which their me mery yet endears,— 
Be utter’d in the voicings of that bird, 
That sings throughout the long eternity, — 
‘I was, I am, and must for ever be !’ 
Xxx. 

Even as the mother, too, had died the maiden, 
But that L bid her live, and plead her cause ; 
Should you have known her, had I not array’d in 
The garb of song, her beauties and her flaws, 

Merely that life itself should be display’d in 
Its proper colors and command applause, 
Less to the form to which I give preferment 
Than the immortal texture of the garment. 
. XXXI. 
Makers of Immortality and Fame, 
Creators of the life that never dies ; 
What should we Poets from the people claim, 
Who do so much to make the little rise ; 
We who can dignify the meanesi name, 
Make the base virtuous, and the simple wise ; 
Alas! for all these deeds, as I’m a sinner, 
In modern times we scarcely get a dinner. 
XXXII. 
One likes a friendly dinner and would really, 
Honor a quiet beard in green-pea season 5 
Perhaps, would deign to sit down at it daily, 
Or once a week at least, as more in reason, 
Partaking of its pleasant dishes gaily, 
Simply because we know they’re meant to please one; 
With me some years ago this taste began, 
I Jearn’d it from a thriving Alderman ;— 
XXXII. 
Who got his manners in that dog-day station 
By losing popularity and quiet ; 
He never won the people’s approbation, 
Though that’s a matter common sense won’tery at; 
They sometimes roused him into irritation, 
Once knock’d him down when quelling of a’riot ; 
And so he sigh’d at nought, when*leaving office, 
Save that in turtle he was yet a novice. 
XXXIV. 
But where am [ ?—Not at my heroine truly,— 
But as some traveller who impels his goad 
Into his horse’s flanks and whips him duly, 
Until he bounds on the forbidden road, 
Knight-errant like, still bent on deeds unruly, 
Glad of the features of an episode, 
i drive on helter-skelter, rash and erring, 
Heedless of laws as he, still spurring, stirring ! 
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Exxv. 
The daughter is enough for our attention,— 

I left off at the eyes, and hardly gave ’em 
Due share of that fierce glow whieh young lads mention, 

As the first thing in beauty to enslave ’em. 
Strange that so lovely, they should bring dissension, 

Still making it se terrible te brave ’em : 

In bane and beauty both, most adder-like, 

No wonder they are still the first to strike! 
XXXVI. 

Such then was Leonora, when there eame, 

As who can doubt a larre and motley crowd, 
Of gallant lovers, smitten by the flame, 

And at the altar which it kindled, bow’d,— 
Knights of the highest station known to fame, 

In valor peerless, and of lineage proud, 
Young, old, fair, dark, a curious set of dandies, 
But still admitted all as Spanish Grandees. 

XXXVII. 
Foremost among her suitors there was one 

Than whom the nation had no braver choice ; 
In all the Moorish fizhts victorious known, 

The king himself had spoke with favoring voice; 
And Ponce de Leon was a name that shone, 

And sounded too, with no unheeded noise ; 
He had been in his youth a vigorous fellow, 

But Time kad touched him—he was mellow. 
XXXVIII. 
His beard had something of a grizly hue, 

And sallow was his shrivell’d-up complexion ; 
His shoulders caught a stoop at fifty-two, 

And his good form had lost its old ereetion ; 
But yet he fondly fancied he might do, 

And could not see the folly of connexion, 

He in the cold November of the year, 

With one who just had seen hér May appear. 
XXXIX. 

He pressed his suit with little relaxation, 

And watch’d the maiden’s eye and watch’d her heart; 
As if his task were the cireumvallation 

Of Moorish fortress with a warrior’s art, 

Each day advaneed him to a nearer statien ; 

And from the eyes of the fortress sped no dart, 
Or missive, which escaped the jealous sight, 

Of that most dull, though persevering knight. 


xL. 
Atlength his batteries being all completed, 
The question in his mind and tent discussed, 
His blood areused to the assault, and heated, 
With highest hope and something of distrust, 
Before the lady now behold him seated, 
Firm as in knightly saddle ere the joust ; 
And thus, with accents sweetly strong, but tender, 
He summon’d the fair fortress to surrender. 
XLI. 
He boasted of his deeds—told many a story, 
Othello-like, of conflict and of blood ;— 
Deeds done by flood and field, and many a glory 
Plueked from grim battle in his angriest mood,— 
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But not with like success.—His beard so hoary 
Would ever on the anxious hour intrude ; 
And when he boasted in his loudest strain, 
She said,—‘ Ah me! you can’tdo that again!’ 
xLil. 
‘ You’re old now, good Don Ponce; your brightest days 
Have vanish’d in the wars ;—ah! wo is me ;— 
I had been glad t’ have known you whea yeur bays 
Were green, and youth was flush with victory ; 
For those I have heard speaking in your praise, 
Tell me you were the comeliest youth to see ; 
And in the field, and in the bower, alike, 
You always knew the proper hour to strike!’ 
xLILl. 
Women, when women truly, are much more 
Than women only :—to the enthusiast lover, 
They are inspiring night-gems, and their love 
Is of unearthly images that hover, 
Like living stars above a spell-bound shore, 
Which high and blessed spirits still watch over ; 
Their smiles are beams of planets which have shone, 
Glad’ning a realm from which all other lights have gone! 


xLIVv. 
Wooing to conquer ;—seothing, ‘hey have spells 
To still the heart-ache ; and though things of tears, 
Something of rapture from their sorrow wells, 
Consoling, in a world of many cares, 
Even while they make them. There is something tells, 
How first they came from Eden,—which endears 
Earth still to love. They give it light and bloom, 
Hallow its altars, nor forsake its tomb. 


xLV. 
They are the blessed sunshine, and their smiles 
Call up the flowers and song-birds of the heart; 
Each murmur maddens, and each beam beguiles, 
And vainly would we reason and depart ; 
They weo, and win, and bind us in their toils, 
And though we see, we cannot scan, the art, 
Which lures with so much winningness and power, 
To lonely grove, sweet shade and secret bower. 


XLVI. 

If their smiles brighten—if their glances glow, 

And glitter with the sunbeam —then, as well, 
Their influence, when their tears in anguish flow, 

Gathers about the heart a potent spell, 
It may not baffle. ‘Thus they teach to know, 

How much of the Tempter was she, when she fell, 
Our common mother,—by whose wanton taste, 
We lost that Eden, she has yet replaced. 


xLVIl. 

And well has she replaced it, in the glory, 

The balm, the brilliance of the beaming eye ; 
Theme of the minstrel’s song, the gossip’s story, 

Untold devotion, deathless sympathy ; 
Kindler of hope in hearts cold and heads*hoary, 

In spirits long tutor’d by the Fates to sigh.— 
How more than equal are their thousand powers 
To bring back Paradise and all its flowers. 
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£LVil1. 
And yet, at times, I soberly confess it, 

The creature is most troublesome and sad; 
She brings us many a joy but seeks to dress it, 

In hues so gloomy, how can we be glad ; 

So wayware is her mood that none can guess it, 

Or fix it to one feature, good or bad ; 

One momeat she grows most abruptly willing, 
The next she slaps the chaps that think of billing! 
_ xLix. 

New, why did Leonora to her lever,— 

The valiant Ponce de Leon,—with an air 
Ofsuch malicious heartlessness, discover, 

She knew he was not what he would appear ; 
Flinging his hepeful speculations over, 

Casting down his fortresses, with such a sneer, 
And that same beard with which his nature fenced him, 
Turning so sharply, wickedly, against him. 

L. 


Plague, say I, ona thoughtless wench like this!— 

The old Knight quickly started from his seat, 
When that his dream of unsubstantial bliss, 

Had thus been cruelly broken. To his feet, 
Ereet, he taller grew,—with fiercer phiz 

That glared with love and fury strangely meet ;— 
Then spoke, quite rabid at the rash allusion 
To that which almost always breeds confusion. 

Li. 

His words were never many ; and his blood, 

Just then, were feadier far at deed than word ; 
Had any warrior thus aroused his moed, 

His answer had been spoken by the sword ; 
Nothing had interposed to stay the flood 

Meet for his full appeasement ;—he had poured, 
Unstopped, the fullest measure of his wrath, 
Till he had swept each foeman from his path. 

Lu. 

But, ’twas a lady and a lovely one,— 

One too, whom still he tenderly adored; 
And so he used his tongue, and left alone, 

Though fumbling still the handle of his swerd ;— 
His words were broken, yet they still ran on, 

In most amusing floods of fury pour’d ; 
And now he raved in anger, now he pray’d, 
Reproach’d in bitter word, and next implor’d the maid. 


Lilt. 
‘ Oh, Leonora, is it thus you speak ? 
My beard is gray, you say, my head is white, 
And I am old, and all my joints are weak !—~ 
You had not thought so, had you been a Knight ! 
I am not fit to press a Lady’s cheek, 
To be her champion and assert her right ;— 
To win the prize of beauty at her beckon ;— 
Sancta Marie !—I’m abler than you reckon. 
LIV, 
‘My limbs are strong although my beard is gray, 
Nor have I lost the action of the Court; 
Even now, not backward in the wild melee, 
Methinks my sword should make its good report 
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As in the battles of my youthful day ; 
Nor should I lack the graces of the sport 
And in the measured dance, as evening set, 
I still could play my part with the young damsels yet. 
LY. 
‘ Told, and gray, and weak !+oh! Leonora, 
How greatly you mistake me! Hear me speak ; 
Behold my tread ; your eye may not explore a 
Single feature you could fancy weak ; 
What, Ponce de Leon, who shrunk not before a 
Whole troup of Moorish knights, who sought to wreak 
Their vengeance on the little band he led, 
But finding it uncomfortable, fled ! 


LVI. 
‘ Have I not fought in many hundred battles, 
And who has ever seen me turn in flight ; 
Mine is the music when the armour rattles, 
And on the vega meets each rival knight; 
Thus Lope, the Poet, who so sweetly prattles, 
Of all brave deeds of gallantry and might, 
Has set my feats to verse, and nightly brings them, 
To Donna Clara’s Palace where he sings them ! 
LVI. 
‘I old!—Was ever such a strange idea '‘— 
I weak i’ the joints !—ah! what is it, I pray, 
Makes you, sweet lady, entertain se free a 
Notion of one wao never yet gave way ? 
Behold me as I walk :—you shall not see a 
Finer or surer step i’ the summer’s day :-— 
I do not want to force your good opinion, 
But a more proper man’s net in the whole dominion. 
LVIII. 
‘ My height’s the proper height—ner large nor low,— 
My shoulders not toe broad for honor kmghtly ; 
My form not overlaid With flesh, and so — 
Not liable to grossness most unsightly ;— 
Yet are my limbs not spare—my tread not slow,— 
My gait and carriage proper taste deems rightly ; 
And for my beard and hair, sweet Leonora, 
They speak of wisdom in your true adorer!’ 


Lix. 

Thus argufied, or sought to arguty, 

With action sweet and air of deep anxiety 
Our worthy knight, who, taught to fight or die, 

And only know of toil its strange variety, 
Love had not tutor’d im his lessons sly. 

Of war Don Ponce had feasted to satiety, 
And years, that put him out of the pale of fashion, 
Were yet the very impulse to his passion. 


Lx. 
But, in this field, his ardor all was wasted ; 
A most provoking ca'm the maid maintained, 
And this, the first rebuke the knight had tasted, 
The only strife in which he was disdained, 
Roused all his youthfulire. His speech and face did, 


Equally show how deeply he was pained ,— 
Exhausted only, he at leagth gave over, 
The labor, for a season, ef the lover. 











et, 


reak 





e did, 


Stone Idot-at Copan. 


Lx1. 

Yet did he not forbear his first desire ; 

He changed the siege into a close blockade; 
With spies, forever set, who could not tire, 

He kept close watch on tower and pahsade; 
At times he still maintained a running fire, 

Sent her warm sonnets, and with serenade, 
And song, from many a peet inhis waylay, 
Shot the estilo culto at her daily. 
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Lxil, 

But patience tired at last of vain pursuit ;— 

He sickened of a laber se excessive, 
His love began to yawn ;—his minstre]’s mute, 

Uttered their strains in accen:s unimpressive ; 
From all his labors he beheld no fruit, 

His passion grew at lastte be digressive, 
And cooling one day to his sober senses, 
The knight drew off to calcutate expenses. 


[END OF CANTO FIRST.] 


a 


STONE IDOL AT COPAN. 


[We make the following extract frem Mr. Ste- 
phens’ new work descriptive of the antiquities, 
etc. of Central America, issued on the 25th in- 
stant, simultaneously by Murray of London and 
Messrs Harper of New-York, in two splendid 
octavo volumes, with numerous and beautiful 
illustrations, engraved by the first artists from 
original drawings made by Mr. Catherwood, 
who accompanied Mr. Stephens in his recent 
journey, for that purpose. No modern traveller 
has excited more attention than did Mr. Ste- 
phens by his admirable works on Greece, Egypt, 
Arabia Petrwa and the Holy Land, and on Rus- 


sia, Poland,etc. His present performance much 


surpasses his others in interest and value, and 
will unquestionably be the most popular journal 
of travels ever printed in this country. An il- 
lustration of the letter-press fronts the title-page 
to this volume of the Magazine] 


The wall was of cut stone, well laid, and ina 
good state of preservation. We ascended by 
large stone steps, in some places perfect, and in 
others thrown down by trees which had grown 
up between the crevices, and reached a terrace, 
the form of which it was impossible to make 
out, from the density of the forest in which it 
was enveloped. Our guide cleared a way with 
his machete, and we passed, as it lay half buried 
in the earth, a large fragment of stone elabor- 
ately sculptured, and came to the angle of a 
structure with steps on the sides, in form and 
appearance, so far as the trees would enable us 
to make it out, like the sides of a pyramid. Di- 
verging from the base, and working our way 
through the thick woods, we came upon a square 
stone column, about fourteen feet high and three 
feet on each side, sculptured in very bold relief, 
and on all four of the sides, from the base to 
the top. The front was the figure of a man 
curiously and richly dressed, and the’ face, evi- 
dently a portrait, solemn, stern, and well fitted 
to excite terror. The back was of a different 
design, unlike anything we had ever seen be- 


fore, and the sides were covered with hierogly- 
phics. This our guide called an ‘Idol;’ and 
befere it, at a distance of three feet, was a large 
block of stone, also sculptured with figures and 
emblematical devices, which be called an altar. 
The sight of this unexpected morument put at 
rest at once and forever, in our minds, all un- 
certainty in regard to the character of American 
antiquities, and gave us the assurance that the 
objects we were in search of were interesting, 
not only as the remains of an unknown people, 
but as the works of art, proving, like newly-dis- 
covered historical records, that the people who 
once occupied the Continent of America ‘were 
not savages. With an interest perhaps stronger 
than we had ever felt in wandering among the 
ruins ef Egypt, we followed our guide, who, 
sometimes missing his way, with a constant and 
vigorous use of his machete, conducted us 
through the thick forest, among half-buried frag- 
ments, to fourteen monuments of the same cha- 
racter and appearance, some with more elegant 
designs, and some in workmanship equal to the 
finest monuments of the Egyptians; one dis- 
placed from its pedestal by enormous roots; an- 
other locked in the close embrace of branches of 
trees, and almost lifted out of the earth; an- 
other hurled to the ground, and bound down by 
huge vines and creepers; and one standing, 
with its altar before it, in a grove of trees which 
gtew around it, seemingly to shade and shroud 
it as a sacred thing; in the solemn stillness otf 
the woods, it seemed a divinity mourning over 
a fallen people. The only sounds that disturb- 
ed the quiet of this buried city were the noise of 
monkeys moving among the tops of the trees, 
and the cracking of dry branches broken by 
their weight. They moved over our heads in 
long and swift processions, forty or fifty at a 
time, some with little ones wound in their long 
arms, walking out to the end of boughs,.and hold- 
ing on with their hind feet or curl of the tail, 
sprang to a branch of the next tree, and, with a 
noise like a current of wind, passed on into the 
depths of the forest. It was the first time we 
had seen these mockeries of humanity, and, 
with the strange monuments around us, they 
seemed like wandering spirits of the departed 


race guarding the ruins ot their former habita- 
tion. 
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The Will of ‘Shakspeare. 
THE WILL OF SHAKSPEARE. 





in the Pictorial Edition of Shakspeare, edited 
by Mr. Charles Knight—a note is appended to 
the play of As You Like It, respecting the will 
of Shakspeare, upon which it throws a new and 
valuable light. 


Shakspeare, it is generally known, realised 
considerable funds by his industry as a dramatic 
writer and theatrical manager, and retired in 
1613 or 1614 to spend the evening of his days 
at his native town of Stratford, where he had 
acquired no smal) property in houses and land. 
His wife, Anne Hathaway, who had remained 
in Stratford during the twenty-four years which 
“he spent in London, and who was eight years 
his senior, still lived, and had two surviving 
children, Susanna and Judith, the former of 
whom was married toa gentleman.named Hall. 
In his will, dated Mareh, 1616, about a month 
before his death, he left the bulk of his property 
in houses and lands to his elder daughter Susan- 
na; three hundred pounds to his youngest 
daughter, under certain conditions ; to his sister, 
money, wearing-apparel, and the life-rent of the 
house in which she lived; to his nephews, five 
pounds each; to his grand-daughter, his plate ; 
to the poor, ten pounds; to various friends, 
money, rings, and his sword. To Susanna and 
her husband Hall, he bequeathed ali the rest of 
his goods and chattels, excepting (and the ex- 
ception was introdueed by insertion after the 
will had been drawn out) his second-best bed, 
with the furniture,’ which he directed to be giv- 
en te his wife. 

So remarkable a circumstance did not escape 
the notice of his many commentators, and hith- 
erto most of them have spoken of it with pain, 
asa proof that Shakspeare, while generous to 
his children and his friends, treated his wife 
with contempt. There was the more force in 
this view, when the long estrangement of the 
pair was considered. Malone says—‘ His wife 
had not wholly escaped his memory; he had 
not forgot her—he had recollected her—but so 
reculiecied her as'more strongly to mark how 
little he esteemed her ; he had already (as it is 
vulgarly expressed) cut her of, not, indeed, with 
a shilling, but with an old bed.’ Malone, Stee- 
vens, Boswell, were all of them lawyers, yet 
they all failed to detect a legal circumstance 
calculated to give a tutally new view of the 
case, and which it has been reserved for the 
bookseller, Mr. Knight, to point out. Mrs, 
Shakspeare required no special provision in her 
husband's will, beyond some such souvenir as 
the second-best bed, for she was entitled, as the 
legal phrase is, To DoweR: the law gave her 
the life-interest of a third part of all the pro- 
perty which Shakspeare had acquired in his life- 
time (excepting one copyhold tenement,) and 
she would have the same interest in the houses 
and gardens which her husband inherited trom 
his father, as soon as the father should die. — 
Thas she would be extremely well off by the 


mere operation of the English law affecting 
freehold property ; and the notion that she was 
cut off with an old bed falls tothe ground. Mr, 
Knight cites the will of David Cecil, Esq grand- 
father of the great Lord Burleigh, as a similar 
case. In that will, the only notice of the wife 
is: ‘Item—I willthat my wife have all the plate 
that was her’s before I married her, and twenty 
kye and a bull.’ Here, the husband only con- 
cerns himself to bestow a gift upon his wife, 
over and above what the law would allow her. 


Mr. Knight has thus cleared the memory of 
Shakespeare trom the imputation of having left 
his wife unprovided for, or of treating her with 
absolute contempt. But he has done no more. 
To have noticed her only by afterthought, and 
then, from his abundance of valuables, to have 
given her only the second-best bed affords buta 
doubtful view of the conjugal affection of our 
greatbard. Itseemsa good deal like what a man 
would be induced to do for decency's sake, by 
the persuasion of friends, and against his own 
will. This has been pointed out, in a letter te 
the Atheneum, by Mr. Peter Cunningham, (son 
of Mr. Alan Cunningham) together with the 
following passage from the will of Sir John 
Hay ward, the historian, dated the 30th of March, 
1626 :—‘ 1 give to my wife the bedd wherein she 
lieth, with all things pertayning thereunto, and 
two other of the meanest bedds for servants, 
which, together with all my former legacies 
unto her, and her thirds which she may claim 
out of the lands in Tottenham before-mentioned, 
I esteeme enough, in regard of the small porcion 
she brought me ; and, in regard of her unquiet 
life and small respect towards mee, a greate deale 
too much.’ ‘1 would not,’ adds Mr. Cunning- 
ham, ‘say that this was the case with Shak- 
speare, but the coipcidence and explanation are 
alike curious.’ 


Shakspeare’s long absence from his wife and 
subsequent return to her, is not a solitary case. 
Romney, the eminent portrait-painter, was a 
inarried man engaged in a rustic employment 
in Yorkshire, when he discovered by mere 
chance that he could draw. He left his wite 
with seventy guineas in her pocket, taking thir- 
ty in his own—studied his profession in London, 
Paris, and Rome—became the first portrait- 
painter of his day, realising above three thous- 
and a-year by his-art. He lived on and on, cor- 
responding affectionately with his Yorkshire 
spouse, and sending her money, but never visit- 
ing her or sending for her; and, finally, after 
an absence of thirty-five years, he returned to 
her in ill health, and resumed the matrimonial 
lite so unexpectedly broken off in his youth !— 
For this strange conduct, no reason has ever 
been assigned. ltseemsto have proceeded from 
the mere eccentricity of genius. The long se- 
paration of Mr. and Mrs. William Shakspeare 
may have arisen from the same cause, and might 
be not less compatible with a sufficient mutual 
regard. 








